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The Motor Map 
Redrawn 


Over half of the motor industry's 
new investment will be carried 
out in areas which the makers 
would not have chosen (page 913) 


What matters now is the lesson of Sir Anthony's 
This Other Eden story for the future of British in the world: 


romance is no substitute for reality (page 875) 
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“It’s agin’ nature,” growled Brock the Badger. “The years 
it took me and mysfaimily to dig out our home. Now these 
Mitchell people build this here all in a minute.” 

“Not in a minute,” squeaked the squirrel. “Not even 
Mitchells are as good as that!" 

“And it’s here to stay. 1 know good building when I see it.” 
“You're quite right. People who want sound buildings put 

up by experienced civil engineers ought to get in touch 

with Mitchell Construction.” — 


—— 


MITCHELL CONSTRUCTION 


eS eee 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


THE MITCHELL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LTD 


WHARF WORKS - PETERBOROUGH 


SECOND CLASS POST AGE FOR THE &CONOMIST PAID aT NEW YORK, N LY 
Published weekly every Saturday, Gfty-cwo times & year in London Lagiand. 
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LARGE STEAM TURBINES 


For more than fifty years power station turbines have been 
Works, 


ago a 6OMW set was large, but today in our new turbine 
shops we are manufacturing, to Brown Boveri designs, 
120MW and 145MW sets for both conventional and nuclear 
power stations, and we are prepared to produce the largest 
sets yet envisaged as well as a wide range of industrial plant. 


THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 


Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of: 
TRE NORTH RASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING 0O. LED.  RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
PARSONS MARINE TURBINE 00. LID, THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD, 
GBORGE CLARK (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LID. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. | 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD - WALLSEND . NORTHUMBERLAND and at 58 V ictoria St., London 8.W .1., 59 Mosiey St., Manchester,75 Buchanan St., Glaegow. 
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Efficient Transport 


Means Prosperity 


From the coracies of prehistoric times to the jet airliners of to-day, fast 
efficient transport has been the key to the progress of civilization. 
But with each major improvement, the associated problems of operating 
each form of transport have grown in complexity, and now demand as much 
attention as the improvement of the land, sea or air vehicles themselves. 
in the case of aviation, more airlines, faster aircraft, bigger airports - all 
combine to compel those in charge of air traffic to cry out for modern, 
fast data processing equipment. SATCO automatic air traffic control is @ 
practical solution to their problems. 
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Swiss 
Industries Fair 


‘or 


Basle 
23rd April—3rd May 1960 


Star products of Swiss industry 
17 groups—2i halls 


Have 
you information, brochure, etc., obtainable from: 

The Swiss Embassy, 18 Montagu Place, London, W.!. 
met The Swiss Consulate, Midland Bank Buildings, 


Spring Gardens, Manchester 2 


HAWKES? 


... influential Hawkes of No. 1 Savile Row! He can 
ais + ie in walk of life. A tailor with Fly to BASLE swiftly and comfortably by SWISSAIR. 


& taste for the impeccable . . . e gift for turning out Frequent departures from London and Manchester, 
the right clothes for the right occasion. Yes, meet 

Hawkes and dress the way you should. Hawkes are including low-fare night tourist services. 
noted for their fair prices they offer complete 

ranges of bespoke or ready-to-wear tailoring to suit Book through your Travel Agent. 

every pocket (prices range from £24.10.0. for an 

immediate wear lounge suit). Write for illustrated 


ae i) SWISSAIR + 


Hawkesy Savile Row EUROPE MIDDLE EAST FAR EAST USA SOUTH AMERICA 


Esteblished 177! U.K. — Switzerland services in association with BEA 


1 Savile Row, W.1. Tel: REGent 0186 and at 
12a London Read, Camberley. Tei Camberie, 629 
Open Saturdays 9am —! pm. 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS 


In 1795, Joseph Bramabh invented a method of 
converting a series of small impulses into a steady 
continuous pressure. Elis hydraulic press was the 
first practical application of the principle of the 
ucams paradox, and has proved capable of 


enormous development. 


New materials for making sheet-forming tools 
are rapidly superseding metals. Press tools 


cast in Araldite can be made much more 
cheaply and quickly than their metal counter- 
parts. Tools cast in Araldite are light, easy 
to handle, require little maintenance and 
show great savings where several duplicates 
are required. 

Door frame for an Agro Wudan 


delta wing bomber, produced by 
the use of Araldite press tools. 


Araldite Epoxy Resins 


Araldite is a registered trade name 


Duxford, Cambridge Telephone: Sawston 2123 
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ALUMINEX —over 9,000 feet of it—in the Pannier Market, Plymouth, Devon, 
Architect: Walls & Pearn, a/a.R.1.8.a. Plymouth. 


JALUMINEX Is like Windows only 


y digger and offen it's in the roof 


scant , . eikes > 


“Yes, but what exactly is ALUMINEX?” 


“Brilliant patent @aring system made by Williams & 
Williams.” 


“I imagine the child means ‘skylights’ when she says ‘often 
in the roof’?” : 

“Skylights yes, but it is also used to make whole walls 
of glass.” 


‘What makes it so quick to put up?” 


“It’s light—aluminium you know. It’s easy to assemble. 
It’s an all-metal system— the glass is held in the glazing 
bars by special spring clips.” 


“Anything else?” 


‘““ALUMINEX is weatherproof, resists corrosion, no 
painting, use it for anything.” 


dnd its very quick to put up 


“Anything? Bet they don't use it for atomic power 
stations!” 


“You'd lose your bet—they use miles of it. And in 
other power stations, factories, hospitals. Sometimes they 
make vast sections of ALUMINEX open and close like giant 
windows.” 


“What happens if a classic product of our modern educa- 
tional system heaves a brick through them?” 


“Somebody: calls a copper I expect.” 


“No, I mean what happens to the ALUMINEX PATENT GLAZING 
by Williams & Williams?” 


“Oh that. Replace the glass in minutes. Look Fishbone 
—I'm busy. Go home, there’s a good chap.” 


forme banking building prrines 


Witiams & Williams make stee! windows of every description, ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, ROFTEN movabie steel 
partitioning, ALUMINEX patent glazing, WALLSPAN curtain wailing and many other products, ali of which can be seen at our permanent 


exhibition at 36, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER | WILLIAMS HOUSE, 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Want your goods in the U.S.A. tomorrow? 
Call Pan Am today! At your service, in addition to the 
new DC-7Fs are the famous Pan Am Jet Clippers*— 
each carrying 5 tons of cargo at speeds up to 600 m.p.h., 
giving you 26-hour delivery service to the U.S.A. from 
anywhere in the world! 


Ship to the Orient? 


When you specify Clipper Cargo you can guarantee on- 
time delivery and increase your business in the Middle 
East, Orient or any of the world’s markets. For your 
convenience, reserve yo ar Clipper Cargo in advance. 

For information and reservations aboard a Jet Clipper 
or all-cargo DC-7F, call your shipping agent, forwarder 
or Pan American —start saving time and money now! 


Pan Am adds all-cargo DC-7F s (world’s fastest pi 


and a total lift of 14,200 kilos. Pan Am’s all-cargo DC-7Fs 
are fully heated and air-conditioned to insure 
Guat pour geéde adeive tu endive dante 


©Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. O€. 


PAN AM JET CLIPPER CARGO 
FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 





Nihonbashi-Edobashi, Tokyo, Japan 
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The birds who run Unilever come !n many shapes and sizes. To classify them by genus and species 
would defy the skills of ornithologists. They are, in fact, as diverse as Unilever itself (some 00 
companies in 50 different countries). The one thing they all have in common is their work as managers. 
What does being a manager mean? Well, let's put it this way. Some men are specialists—their 
talents lie in a particular field. A manager, on the other hand, must be able to employ his talents in 
many different fields. Trained in one, he must have the ability to command in many. 

This breadth of outlook is one of the qualities we look for at our trainee selection boards. When a 
man has joined us, we develop this quality right from the beginning by giving him a variety of 
experience during his training. As a man goes higher his responsibilities broaden. We are looking 

for people who, if they make senior level as managers, will be expected to take very wide 
responsibilities indeed. The Parent Board of Unilever itself and the Management of our 400 companies 
are peopled by men like this—men who have worked their way up through the business as 

managers, all of them. 

And on their way up they are getting a variety of experience to St them for the jobs at the top 

For'a marketing man, for example, a spell jn a sales team in Yorkshire may lead to experience in an 
advertising agency in London. Later, from London, our man may go to Brazil—or Pakistan, or 
Australia, or to one of many such overseas stations. From abroad he will come back to greater 
responsibilities at home. Products, peoples, markets—these and many other facets of business life are 
constantly changing for Unilever. The Unilever manager must develop with them—or ahead of them. 
So if you're a bird who likes a varied habitat—if you welcome the chance of a migration or two— 
above all, if you're feathered for flight into the higher realms, Unilever’s atmosphere may be 
congenial to you. The booklet, Six Men on Business, will tell you more about us. 


Ask your University Appointments Officer for a copy, or write to us at: 
PERSONNEL DIVISION 
UNILEVER HOUSE, UNILEVER LIMITED, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Coach Return Fare 35/ - extra 


LONDON - PARIS 
| operated daily throughout the year 


Seasonal Services to: 
‘LYONS - NICE - TOURS 
=a . = . eee 


Regular Services to TUNIS. AND CYPRUS 
are operated by SKYWAYS LIMITED 


Enquiries to Dept. E.1 


Niel) COACH AIR 


S3 Elizabeth Street, London, S.W,1 
Telephone: SLOane 9681, or your Travel Agent 


THESE NEW TOURIST EXCURGION FARES ARE 
APPLICABLE AS FROM APRIL tet, 1960 


Subject to Government Approval 
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Four leaps and you're in 


TUNEL 


three more to 


AUSTRALIA 


The Springbok Service of South African 
Airways makes short work of the 
6,000 miles between London and Johannesburg. 
From Johannesburg a fast service via 
_ Mauritius and the Cocos Islands lands 
you in Australia for little more than 
the direct London—Australia fare. 


Fly git, Springhok 


TO SOUTH AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA 
WITH DC-7B SPEED AND COMFORT 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
AIRWAYS 


(in‘association with B.O.A.C., C.A.A. and QANTAS) 
FOR RESERVATIONS RING VICTORIA 2323 


SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON WC2 
Tel: WHITEHALL 4488 
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Make an 
instrumental note... 


that if you have anything to analyse, 

to measure, inspect, or survey, the people 
to help you are Hilger & Watts. 
Autocollimators, Block Levels and 
Clinometers, Circular Division and Angle 
Measuring Instruments, Dividing Engines, 
Linear Measuring Machines, Mi 

Gauge Interferometers, Optical Flats, Angle 
Gauges, Polygons, Etc., Scales, and Circlea, 
Projectors, Analytical Instrumenta, 


Surveying Instruments. 


AS 


HILGER & WATTS LTD - 9 ST PANCRAS WAY - LONDON - FWi 


HILOLA 4 WATTS LTD. WITTEN-ANSEN. GERMANY HILGEG & WATTS INC, CHICAGO 5 08a 


QUALITY PRODUCTS AT MODEST PRICES 


PICK THIS UP 


JAPANESE 
SEWING MACHINE 


Since 1953, more than 10 million 


sewing machines of various To solve your corrosion problems, get in 


touch with Plus-Gas the Anti-Corrosion 
Specialists: their Technical Advisory 
Service covers the whole country. 
Plus-Gas Formula ‘A’ Dismantling Fluid, 
(Rust Remover). 

Plus-Gas Formula‘B’ Protective Fluid. 
Used and approved by all 

industries for many years. 

Have you heard of 

Plus-Gas Formula ‘2’ 

External Metal Treatment 

(Tannating Pre-treatment) ? 


COMPANY LTD 


1/11 Hay Bul, 

London, W.1. 

Tel: HYDe Park 
96669 
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Compressed air helps 


to make a masterpiece 


France’s new airliner—the famous 

“Caravelle’—is a triumph of modern 

built by Sud-Aviation in their factories 

at Toulouse, Marignane and Bouguenais, cs es 
"the ‘Caravelle’ is a medium-range twin jet, SG 

in which special attention has been paidto =—_ 

safety factors. No fewer than 400,000 different {3 

components go to the making of the ‘Caravelle’ : 

involving an extremely high standard of 

precision engineering. The craftsmen engaged 

on this work use Atlas Copco grinders, filing 

machines, drills and other pneumatic tools. 

Atlas Copco equipment has played a leading 

part in this particular French achievement — 

as it continues to do in aircraft industries 


throughout the world. 


London buses run on air 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the means 
for all its many applications. London Transport have recently 
installed a number of Atlas Copco compressors for general 
garage use—supplying air for bus tyres, pressure greasing and 
powering small pneumatic tools. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the 
manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distribution 
in 90 countries throughout the world. Group Headquarters: 
Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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This Other Eden 


HE salvoes of comment by the big shots since last Sunday on Sir Anthony 
Eden’s memoirs have mostly missed the mark. The nub of the story 
which he tells so painstakingly is not his distrustful dealings over Indo- 
China and Egypt with Mr Dulles ; it is not even the Suez landings themselves. 
It is rather the strangely isolationist view revealed by Sir Anthony—the most 
experienced and skilled international statesman this country has ha~ since the 
geat Lord Saisbury—of Briain’s proper par, and vital interests, in the world 
y 

Just exactly a year ago a leading article on this page attempted to set out 
what those interests nowadays really are. Britain's influence in the world, it 
was argued, no longer rests at all, if it ever did, upon the old and costly far-flung 
chain of properties and footholds, marked red on the map, across the world. 
It rests, essentially, upon the strength and resilience of Britain’s own economy 
and political arrangements ; upon the closeness of its ties with Europe to which 
two world wars, as well as the cold war, have proved that Britain inescapably 
belongs ; upon maintaining the American alliance which has been equally, 
to be the indispensable guarantee of Europe's, and Britain’s, security ; and upon 
the readiness of British statesmen to make use, in Britain's interest, of the forces 
of change in the world, in and beyond the Commonwealth, and not to fly in 
their face. The melancholy truth about Sir Anthony's time at the top, both 
before and during his premiership, is that, for all his high-minded devotion to 
the task for which he had spent a lifetime training, he found himself denying, 
one by one, precisely these lessons of historical experience. 

Sir Anthony’s reading of history was narrower and more personal. He had 
seen himself ever since his resignation from Mr Chamberlain’s government 
twenty-two years ago in the role for which Sir Winston Churchill (who made 
him his heir) later cast him in such moving words : — 

Now, on this night of February 20, 1938, and on this occasion only, sleep deserted 

me. From midnight till dawn I lay in my bed consumed by emotions of sorrow 





It was a noble assignment, and yet it is hard to escape the fevling that just this 
sense of personal mission was Sir Anthony’s downfall in the end. Always he 
was looking for the Hitler-figure to stand up to, and four years ago he found him, 
not across the iron curtain, but in the faithless Colonel Nasser. Suddenly, from 
being the patient and resourceful conciliator everywhere (including Egypt), Sir 
Anthony became the crusader, bent on holy war. 

ee ee ee ree The gallant 
young Anthony Eden was the symbol of Britain’s duty, in which Britain again 
had failed: twice in a generation Britain had been caught by an -: cen 





new attempts of the countries of western Europe to come together, including 
Germany, in arms and in trade; he yielded to in hi 


pos tet A REDS RENAE RE OT 


Fortresses in Spain 
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that has been the most disturbing recurrent feature of British 

Inevitably the showdown was a fiasco: none of Sir 
Anthony’s argumentation about Middle Eastern history since 
the Suez landings and withdrawal alters that brutal fact. Even 
the vital interest which the intervention \was (among other 
assorted reasons) designed to serve turned out to be mythical. 
The uninterrupted supply of oil, he had told Mr Khrushchev 
earlier in 1956, was “literally vital to our economy”; “ we 
would fight for it ”—to fill the “ energy gap ” was life or death 
for Britain. In fact, as it proved, the oil, though important 
and profitable, was not indispensable, and the gap has since 
faded like the Cheshire cat. It was in pursuit of a will-of-the- 
wisp that Sir Anthony went off on his Middle Eastern mis- 
adventure. And he chose to stake all his high personal prestige 
on 'this false chase just when his and Britain’s aid were most 
needed for solving (instead of fouling) the really vital problems 
of Europe and the alliance, in communism’s face; and just 
when, under his busy but ineffectual and preoccupied direc- 
tion, the British economy, British policy’s only base, was slip- 
ping once more out of gear. 

Sir Anthony still feels that he did what he had to do ; he 
rests upon the record of a life’s service, as he saw right, to 


_ his country. The only question now is whether his successors 


have learned the lessons of what he did—and what they helped 
him to do. In Africa Mr Macmillan has scented the “ wind 
of change.” Has he done so yet in Europe, to which he was 
claimed to be especially devoted when he became Prime 
Minister ? Or in the wider Atlantic world ? The right policy 
for tomorrow's richer but sensibly more dependent Britain, 
stripped of the last insular and isolationist vestiges, has still 
to be fashioned. Romance is no substitute for reality. 


If west German defence requires bases behind the Pyrences, 
its assumptions ought perhaps to be lpoked at again 


doing their duty by the alliance as well as by their country, 
and they will see the British protests as unfair attacks by 
people who expect to get German military support without 
being prepared to treat the Germans as allies. A conservative | 
Catholic Rhinelander like Dr Adenauer or a Bavarian like 
Herr Strauss, his minister of defence, cannot be expected 
intuitively to see Spain, or the Franco regime, as the British 
people does. Nor, from their own different experiences of 
twenty-three years ago, can they know the sore place left in the 
British consciousness by the Spanish civil war, Germany's 
part in it, and the revelation it brought to Britain and France 
that the current of events in Europe was running in favour 
of Fascism and towards war. 
Still less can the German staff officers, technicians looking 
for mechanical solutions to technical problems, be expected to 
see for themselves what is wrong with supply \dumps, training 
grounds and airfields in Spain, if Spain is a convenient and 
logical place to have them. In so far as they concern them- 
selves with the politics of the matter at all, they will know 
that the United States has bases in Spain already, and that 
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not only their own government, but the American and French 
and probably the British governments, favour the admission 
of Spain into Nato, if only it could be managed without too 
much political fuss. 

Arguments of this kind are not unlikely to prevail, in the 
world in which military decisions are in fact taken, over the 
instinctive revulsions of middle-aged folk with their uneasy 
memories of what happened in their youth. Already the 
tendency is in Britain to assume that the outcry has somehow 
disposed of the matter, and that the Germans are in course 
of giving their Spanish idea up. But nothing of the sort has 
happened. Dr Adenauer, in the aggrieved statement he put 
out on Sunday, declared that his government would act only 
in agreement with Nato. (He did not, as the British Minister 
of Defence, Mr Watkinson, seems from his speech in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday to have thought, say that it 
would act only “through” Nato; that would be a quite 
different thing.) Dr Adenauer added that Bonn had repeatedly 
proposed to Nato that the supply and replenishment of forces 
should be taken out of national hands and fully integrated, 
but these proposals had not been accepted. He was going 
to put it to Nato again that the organisation should make it 
possible, in. the field of training and supply, for the Bundes- 
wehr to meet the requirements that Nato itself had laid down. 
' There is no suggestion here that the idea of bases in Spain 
has been dropped, or is going to be dropped. On the contrary, 
the implication is clear enough that, if the other Nato powers 
cannot agree on an integrated logistical system for all their 
forces on the European mainland, and if they cannot offer the 
Bundeswehr the facilities it needs on their own soil (a matter 
which the Germans have explored over the past year without 
getting satisfaction), then Bonn will press on with its Spanish 
plan in discharge of its national responsibility. And it will 
expect Nato to agree. These would not be very dissimilar 
tactics from those by which the British and French, on 
occasions of their own, have got their way in the past. It 
might, this time, be the Germans who got their own way. 


XACTLY what kind of bases and facilities the Germans 

want in Spain has never been plainly stated. It can only 
be inferred from the reasons that German sources have been 
giving why bases are wanted at all—and inference has not 
been made easier by the custom of the Bonn official spokesmen, 
when embarrassed, of contradicting each other, and them- 
selves, with conflicting denials. In sum, however, what they 
have been saying is that the Bundeswehr lacks storage space 
and supply lines for the vast stocks of material it must call 
upon in war, and it cannot find on west German soil the 
area of training ground that it needs to make itself efficient. 
Further, the west German territory is too narrow to accom- 
modate the amount of flying training the German fighter pilots 
need, at least without danger of straying over the eastern 
boundary and into hostile hands. 

Thus it is a question of repeating on Spanish soil much 
of the apparatus that the former occupying powers maintain 
in west Germany: supply depots, ammunition dumps, vehicle 
parks, barracks, training grounds, artillery ranges (no doubt 
missile ranges too, in time, though there is no need to follow 
Mr Bob Edwards and assume that the missiles are being 
manufactured in Spain already), airfields and ports. To fill 


the gaps of which the Bundeswehr complains will take a fairly 
massive establishment, not just a few outposts. 


threat of war became acute. A German weekly, Der Spiegel, 
dor dh eae Gee ee 
that the west German territory is not defensible ; by this 
account, the military planners have concluded that a Soviet 
attack could not be held until its spearhead had reached well 
into France, and that a front would have to be held there, 

rub their 


eyes at all this. pve 1 -oncypeamtigponer erg Nato 
was planning for a long land war, even hypothetically. But 
the theoretical world of deterrent and counter-deterrent is 
fertile in confusion, not to say self-deception. 
characteristically. 


formulate requirements which, in the eyes of many people 
in Britain, would make nonsense of Nato itself, 


— Dr Adenauer and Herr Strauss reply to the criti- 
cisms of their Spanish plan by asserting their loyaliy 
to Nato, they are not really speaking to the point. Both men 
are loyal indeed. But when west German rearmament was 
decided upon in 1954, its operation was subjected to a system 
of control—not because the other treaty partners distrusted 


vik amooe oy hea hae de However, there has always 
been one way in which a coach and four could be driven 
through the 1954 system of controls: if the German forces 
perieatpagre aber oe a cet pmewige Fe che 
belong to Nato or to Western European U 





Bonn defence ministry now to discover that west 
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Germany is not the right size and shape, or in the right 
position on the map, to be a major military power in its own 
ight. The discovery, in his view, would have been better 
made before the adoption of defence and foreign policies that 
assumed the contrary. There is justice in this, and a lesson 
for German policy when east-west talks are in the air. A degree 


Very Heaven? 


“ine debate on Youth continues: after accepting the 
recommendations of the Albemarle committee, and 
this week the “ Youth Development Coun- 

cil,” the Government will soon have to decide, with the help 
of countless educationalists in conference, how much of the 
Crowther committee proposals for educating the 15-18 age- 
group they can afford to back. To fill in the time, Parliament 
last month debated (and turned down) the idea of extending 


The condition of Young England is a subject on which there 
is now, unlike a hundred years ago when the phrase was coined, 
some exact information but even more misinformation. It is 
known, for example, that were never so prosperous ; 
eee cee ae mane apes on 

how they spend is so valuable that it costs a business man £400 


d abounding energy, it would be surprising if a good deal of 
by-products 


was not one of the of youth at play. 

It is at this point that the older age-groups begin to frown. 
Besides breaking records in its purchases of motor-cycles (as 
well as of Penguin books) the teenage group has exceeded all 
previous records in crime and delinquency. This is not merely 

of the teenage groups are moving to a 
to the police figures it is all too clear 


thought relevant to “the problem of youth.” The fact that 
youth is naughtier jt the same time as it is being brought up in 


far higher standards of health, housing and welfare is a bitter 
disillusionment to the generation of utilitarian reformers who 
used to believe that crime was an expression of poverty. But 
there is far too little awareness of the proportion that teenage 
offenders bear to the total of all teenagers ; what influence in 
teenage life this fraction has ; and what reasons lie behind their 
excesses. 

The basic facts are that between 1939 and 1958 “ cleared- 
up” crime increased by 60 per cent among boys of 8 to 17, 
and more than doubled among those of 17-20. If the present 
rate of teenage deliquency gets no worse, and the rate of 
detection no better, the bulge will predictably bring with it a 
further 5,000 convictions a year among 14-16 year-olds in 
1963, and a further 6,000 among 17-20 year-olds. In absolute 
terms, as a police and insurance problem, these would consti- 
tute a good many burglaries and victims of crimes of violence. 
But, as the Albemarle committee pointed out, the figures still 
mean that in each year only 2 per cent of boys and 0.2 per cent 
of girls get into trouble. A rate of 14 per cent or 1 per cent 
would naturally be more reassuring ; 2 per cent is, perhaps, 
the warning (which should not be needed) that economic 

prosperity is not a complete policy for the good life. 

Is such a rate of delinquency (which is repeated in every 
other. country, and not on one side only of the iron curtain) a 
condemnation of an industrial society which is giving more 
young people more opportunities for constructive self-expres- 
sion and genuine self-improvement than ever before—and 


. which finds that up to 98 per cent of its teenage group 


use these opportunities more or less creatively and peaceably? 
In a recent Gallup Poll among young people, nearly three- 
quarters readily admitted that life was easier for them than it | 
had been for their parents at their age. The proportion whose 
answers to other such questions indicated a very high degree 
of personal happiness was around 80 per cent. 


HOSE who know about delinquency at the closest quarters 
z are most impatient with slapdash conclusions about it. 
They do not deny a relation between teenage prosperity and 
youthful crime ; they see it in a quite different light. So far 
as habitual crime is concerned, this is still very much a matter 
of the hardcore criminal class ; a specialised group whose char- 
scaniotice ak Oall-sanacs an: eetaheniuatiien tue sities Ged 
them. This class may recruit from young people in trouble, 
but to only a limited extent. This is not the real delinquency 
problem at all. The real problem consists of the far wider 
penumbra of young offenders which is of quite a different kind 
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—indeed of two different kinds. The first, and least harmful, 
get into trouble from the swagger and ebullience of the sort 
that members of the more affluent classes used to be licensed 
to express on Guy Fawkes or Boat Race night, or within the 
artificial discipline of public school or university. The young 
of other—perhaps less disciplined—classes have now the 
wherewithal to express themselves in the same way. As they 
are more numerous they produce more noise ; as their play- 
ground is the streets, inevitably they cause damage and at times 
worse. But even if this lands them in the hands of a probation 
officer, they are not criminals by choice. In the 19303 they 
lacked the means, health and energiesto cut a dash at all. 


linquents, or “ Teds.” Investigation shows these to suffer from 
personal inadequacies (sometimes caused by bad living condi- 
tions or a broken home); they commit crimes because they can- 
not live up to the rest of teenage society. They rob because 
Cree, See. YOUTH 
amene ewions end uioek 


up other citizens to compen- 
sate for their failure to get 


“ sense of belonging " which 
other teenagers achieve more 
normally. This group repre- 
sents frustration. 

Unhappily it seems right 
to suppose both that this 
group is tending to grow in 
size and that this is a pro- 
duct of the more exacting 
standards of conformity 
imposed in an industrial, 
urbanised and educated 
(2) ye crime rate incr society. These are the young 

ia’ borwean 1953 and 1958. people who cannot make the 
grade in a world in which grades are being more widely 
enforced. Their trouble often begins when they cannot give 
a satisfactory account of their formal education to their first 
employer. 

The first minority group—the young people who let high 
spirits degenerate into hooliganism—may be helped by clubs 
(@f these can be made “ ” or modish) and by county 
colleges or other forms of vocational part-time training such 
as Part Six of the Crowther report prescribes to case the 
transition from school to employment. There is no doubt 
that this section of the Crowther report was, if unspectacular, 
potentially its greatest contribution to teenage happiness. A 
relatively small sum of money here might make a big differ- 
ence to the teenage aimlessness that worries so many experts. 

This requires, however, a joint effort by employers and 
educationists. Every local education authority knows that the 
abrupt transition from school to modern factory or office life, 
with the pay packet and the evening leisure to spend it, ought 
to be better supervised. Even so, it is very doubtful whether 
the second group, the young people who are downright inade- 
quate—substandard in intelligence, in moral training, in 
endl heaclagestind~<ouidid, Gated tails Seal For them 
something more in remedial treatment is wanted. 





938 4 46 SS Be 6S 6B 
—est~ 


a on the basis of popula- 
oo shown in the top chart 
assumptions that :— 
ty The 1958 crime rate > pares 


Much more important, in fact, is the other group of teen- 


879 

Admittedly it is difficult to say what. This is the real gap in 
our knowledge. The experts disagree. A high proportion of 
the “Teds” and their like come from families utterly in- 
capable of bringing up children—spoiling them outrageously 
to the age of five, losing all control over them afterwards, and 


adult when he or she contributed to the family 
the contribution was usually a high proportion 
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The Minds of Tunis 


Our special correspondent lately in North Africa 
hes found the Algerian rebels pessimistic 
about the prospects for peace 


powers. Now or never, one would think, is the time for Presi- 
dent de Gaulle and M. Ferhat Abbas of the GPRA to get 
t 


together. 
An hour with GPRA ministers and another hour in the com- 


they 
drawn in the minds of rebel leaders. As M. Ferhat Abbas’s 
statement on Monday demonstrated, the gap between Tunis 
and Paris is as great as the gap between Paris and Algiers. M. 
Abbas has specifically rejected the ethnic division of Algeria 
that General de Gaulle favours. At a time, when the outsider 
might expect to see at least a glimmer of light in the darkness, 


expedient. 

From the GPRA’s point of view, the one outstanding issue 
is that Of guarantees. Contrary to the suggestions still emanat- 
ing from Paris, the GPRA is no longer asking to discuss the 

itical future of Algeria. All it is asking is a discussion of 
the technical conditions of self-determination. . It is not pre- 


pared to discuss a cease-fire until President de Gaulle has 
icly promised to discuss self-determination as well. But 
general, for his part, has not yet committed himself to a 
of anything beyond the conditions of a cease-fire. 

of politics, and of the Algerian question in par- 

i seems an insignificant difference : any discussion 


rebels lose, therefore, if they went to Paris and engaged in 


negotiations labelled “ cease-fire only’? To this question, the 
GPRA’s answer is: “ Perhaps everything.” It points out that if 
its leaders went to Paris, no matter what the label, the greatest 
expectations would be aroused among the Moslems of Algeria 
and within the loosely coordinated bands which form the Army 
of National Liberation (ALN). If these expectations were dis- 
appointed—that is, if the negotiators came back empty-handed, 
without guarantees that the referendum was to be fair and 
free—there would be a collapse of morale which could destroy 
the cohesion, obedience and fighting spirit of the ALN, giving 
France the final victory which five and a half years of massive 
repression have failed to bring. 

The GPRA’s thinking goes further still. Its leaders con- 
sider that General de Gaulle is aiming precisely at this result: 
a dislocation of the revolutionary structure that would enable 
him to dictate Algeria’s future after a referendum which might 
impress the world, but would, in fact, be a farce. They support 
this argument by quoting General de Gaulle’s promise, in his 
speech of January 29th, to let the army supervise the referen- 
dum (“when the time comes to hold the referendum, you will 
have to guarantee its complete and sincere liberty ”’). 

The GPRA’s present guarantees are its army and its organi- 
sation; it does not intend to throw them away on the strength 
of General de Gaulle’s reputation for honesty. In any event, 
at least some of the GPRA’s leaders question that reputation | 
and point to the general’s intention of holding cantonal elec- 
tions in Algeria without their participation as justification for 
their mistrust. M. Abbas has now openly criticised these 
elections. 


Ss BourGutBA, who is host to the GPRA and to its 
main military base, shares its pessimism but not its opinion 
of General de Gaulle. Rolling his blue eyes, and gesticulating 
with the abandon of the Mediterranean orator, he tells the visi- 
tor that he still has faith in the general, that he believes in his 
fairness and his desire to bring the French army to heel. But 
he is no more convinced than the GPRA that the general has 
already succeeded in putting the army in its place. He is con- 
vinced, on the contrary, that the general, while appearing to 
reassert his authority, has in fact given in to the army once 
again. To support his point, he asserts that General de Gaulle 
has not merely promised the army: that it shall supervise the 
referendum, but also that he will not discuss the conditions of 
the referendum with the GPRA. He goes on to say that the 
second of these promises, like the first, is contained in the 
general’s speech of January 29th, although the actual text does 
not support this assertion. In any event, M. Bourguiba argues, 
the promise has been made, and since President de Gaulle has 


. paid ‘this high price for the ‘army's support, he is still its 


prisoner. 

As an article on page 906 shows, there are grounds for believ- 
ing that General de Gaulle is not exactly powerless to act in 
Algeria. True, apy Franco-Algerian negotiations contain the 
seeds of a civil war in France, whether they are held now or 
later. But now, the general would probably get away with it. 
If he waits two or three months, the unholy alliance of settlers 
and army could be renewed on fresh barricades. 
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All at Sea 


The worst outcome of the law of the sea conference 
would be continued chaos over fishery limits 


ENEVA houses two diplomatic convocations this month : 
the ten-nation talks on disarmament, opening on the 
15th, and the ninety-nation talks on the law of the 
sea, opening on the 17th. The disarmers will get the head- 
lines, but the lawyers may get the results; and these are 
unlikely to be entirely favourable to such leviathans as the 
United \\States, Britain and France. The major maritime 
powers had to drop the old three-mile limit (wrapped in the 
shroud and weighted with a cannon shot) over- 
Now the British trawler owners are not 
in wondering if they must walk the plank at Geneva 
adrift in a not-so-jolly boat somewhere 

the edge of the twelve-mile zone. 
In April, 1958, the first United Nations conference on the 
law of the sea ended in agreement on four major conventions 
and an optional protocol, involving altogether over a hundred 
articles: no mean feat. But it left undecided the two most 
intractable problems of all: the width of the territorial sea, 
and (a new legal concept introduced at the conference) the 
width of fishing limits extending outside territorial waters. 
eee 1958, as a result of Iceland’s unilateral 


E a, 
if 


2 


in the outer six miles. The voting was 45 for (chiefly the result 
of energetic American lobbying), 33 against and 7 abstentions. 
The larger maritime powers, including Britain, voted in favour. 


There were 35 votes for, 30 against and 20 abstentions. 

3. The Soviet proposal that cach state should determine its 
territorial waters “ TT eee 
miles.” This failed to distinguish between territorial and fishery 
limits and did not receive much support. 


4. The eight-power (by 
Morocco, Meee, Unio Amb Repeblic ond 
Venezuela) for a twelve-mile maximum breadth of the territorial 
the territorial sea was not extended to the maximum. There 
were 39 votes for, 38 against and 8 abstentions. 
The majority opinion in 1958 roughly inclined towards a 
territorial sea of six miles and fishery limits of twelve miles. 
The Canadian proposal is thus the real starting point for this 





month’s negotiations. A two-thirds ee probab! 
now for the six-mile territorial sea, although the 
cam rely on support for twelve miles from 
American and Afro-Asian states. The chief argument 
twelve miles (and it is a valid one) is that if it were 
more than twenty important straits, including the 
Channel and the Red Sea, would cease to be 
major maritime powers can expect to win this point. 
But the fishery question is loaded in the coastal 
favour. The new nationalisms (of which Iceland’s is 
intent on building up their own economies ; many 
feel the urge to make common cause against 
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continental shelf would be the limit. 

Thus it is in the major fishing powers’ own interests 
see that this conference does draw the line somewhere. 
a further deadlock would allow the coastal states to go 
adding to their claims by local law, as they have done in 
past five years. True, they might be 
court could uphold the three-mile limit now ? Even Britain 
has deserted it in the Faroes agreement. True, the fishery 
cruisers could be sent in again: but is that really any 
cafry on an industry ? 
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HE British delegation at Geneva is likely to start on the 
"Tass of the tat American proposal No doubt it can be 


if the Canadians, who have assumed the moral leadership of 
the six-and-six powers, were to amplify their thoughts on how 
local arrangements could be made to soften the blow that 
twelve miles must mean to many fishing industries. Fish are 
not regular creatures: a twelve-mile limit off the Norwegian 
coast, where the fishing grounds are usually close inshore, must 
Cae 
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starting from the lowest basic wage rate, at 
— of 156s. a week. 


stage is now set for an intensive. 
bout of multiple bargaining, between the 


unions and the commission, between the 
unions themselves over the committec’s 
sensible suggestions for wider differentials— 
and before long between the commission 
and the Government over just how the 
firal bill is to be met. The committee does 
not say what its recommendations, if 
accepted, would cost, nor could it with 
precision. But the bill is bound to be well 
over twice the £19 million that last month’s 
interim settlement of five per cent all round 
is costing. The real reckoning has still to 
be made. 


‘ 
DEFENCE DEBATE 


Bipartisan Critics 


© judge from the in the press 


anyone would think that only the 


_ Labour ale over defence policy. 
But Ni 


igel Birch and Sir Fitzroy 
from the Government benches 
lambasted a semi-defunct Sandysism for its 
emphasis on an independent British deter- 
‘rent. Being Conservatives, neither of 
them quite wetit to the length of call- 


ing on Britain to cease being a nuclear 


tht 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


; Crossman 
vigorous speech with the mild advice that 
there should be a gradual shift of the 
balance of policy “ not dramatically but over 
a period "—advice which Mr Gaitskell had 
no difficulty in endorsing. 


How Far a Shift ? 
“HE general theme of the debate, which 
was indeed set by Mr Watkinson him- 
self, was the need to strengthen mobile con- 


' ventional forces. In fact, Mr Watkinson 


said that all the deterrents—nuclear and 


prolonging | 
Bombers with the missile Sky Bolt (whose 
technical prognosis is set out in a note 
on p. 918) should not be missed. It 
showed a welcome flexibility of mind. But 
the real problem of the credibility of a 
British nuclear deterrent is less whether it 
will get through, than whether it will ever 
t off the ground. V-bombers loaded with 
ky Bolt will not take off any quicker 


than they can when with the 
., free-falling bomb. In - the 
‘| accuracy of Russian rocketry, Mr Watki 
exploding the 
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same job ; but, quite rightly, his critics did 
not accept the implication that one regular 


in the line is now to be counted as two 


Mr Nehru made it known that his guest 
had said nothing to indicate sympathy over 
“our troubles with China.” And as soon 
as his back was turned even the genial Indo- 
nesians, havi his for {90 
million, that they refused to 
join him in a pro-Peking and anti-Tokyo 
declaration. Dr Subandrio’s remark, “ Mr 
Khrushchev has his purposes; we have 
ours,” was made with a smile. 


CHINA AND INDIA 


A Date in Dethi 


R NEHRU has now explained that his 
invitation to Mr Chou En-lai was 
sent before Mr Khrushchev reached India, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


and that there was no relation between the 
two events. Indeed, he has out of his 
way to ise that in his di : 
with the Russian leader 
China’s frontier claims 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 





| 
| 
: 


improvement in local government over most 
of this area. But its treatment of the Bir- 
ee eee 
uller justification. Here (and here 
alone) the commission could, if it had 
wished, have proposed the creation of a new 
authority covering the conurbation, 
but this obvious has been brus- 
Ce rejected. Instead 
commission's > partition of the 


HORTICULTURE 


Tidying the Market 
‘Caiden 


HE Government’s Horticulture 
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new at Vienna next weekend, 
will have much to think about. 


LATIN AMERICA 


3 Voyage of Discovery 


ROBABLY it is as salutary for a Presi- 
dent of the United States to visit Latin 


President Eisenhower's tour began with 
an enthusiastic welcome in Brazil and a 
rather dim one in Argentina. This is not 

isi Brazil has always enjoyed a 
ip wi nited States 


ile Brazil is some- 


popular 
what ted from the other republics—by 


ei a belay of es Lela 
tina has aspired to ip of the Latin 
American world and, more often than not, 

caer soot. Sore mae of 
Yanqui interference. On top of this, Argen- 
i and cultural links are with 
_beef and wheat that it pro- 


a eat Present Fron tok 


initiative year, successive Argentine 
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governments had allowed the country’s 
wealth to trickle away rather than letting in 
American capital to develop Argentine oil 
production 


But the Peronist demonstrators who 


Mr Eisenhower's visit. 


UGANDA 


Breaking the Deadlock 


HE Government has decided to give 
qualified backing to the proposals for 
constitutional development contained in the 
report of the Uganda constitutional com- 
mittee, headed by Mr J. V. Wild, which 


| was published last December. The drastic 
' medicine prescribed by the Wild committee 


(which had a majority of African members) 
for Uganda’s constitutional impasse was, 
in essence, the holding of countrywide 
elections on a common roll for a democratic 
legislature with a ible ministry at 
the centre—which er might be 
expected to settle accounts with the Kabaka 
and the other tribal rulers of the various 
Uganda provinces. But the Colonial Office 
is not prepared to go so far as this overtly; 
the » in his statement to the 

islative Council last week, said 


by a new committee which will be appointed 
later. 

These reservations were inevitable at this 
stage, when the position of the ki of 
Buganda remains in dispute. The f 
Sceuloe to vind shantel sqpiomeiaion ts 
promise to representatives to 
the present Legislative Council ; it refused 
to co-operate in the work of the Wild com- 
mittee ; and it is clearly bitterly opposed 
to its recommendations. The British 
Government bly does not want to give 
the Kabaka fresh cause to’ work up a new 
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The Money you earn 





earns you Money 
in the 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Already over 650,000 people, people like you, have set their 
savings to work in Abbey National. Their money is earning more 
money . . . 34°. annual interest for ordinary investors, and 3}°, 
for those holding our special Build-Up Shares. In both cases the 
Society pays the Income Tax. Savings are secure in Abbey 
National, backed by assets of over £ 347,000,000. You earn your 
savings ...why not make them earn for you ? 
Write for our free Investment and Build-Up 
booklets .. . we'll send them by return. 


Abbey National Building Society, 
Abbey House, Baker Street, London, N.W.1 





Member of T) ¢ Building Societies Association 


DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
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The friendly Scotch... 


The 

proprietary 
Scotch Whisky 
of world-wide 
renown. 


ann 


WHISKY 





DISTILLED, MATURED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
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For the man who really cares 


“ 
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Abe you three men in one — part 

business man, part family man and 

with a dash of the debonair sportsman?! 

There is just a little coterie of such 

enthusiasts to whom we think the 

Riley 4/Sixty-Eight will appeal. 

Visit your nearest Riley dealer and see for yourself what this elegant new Riley has to 
_ offer you ... brilliant acceleration, carefree high cruising speeds, and low running costs — 
combined with luxurious appointments to make it outstanding by any standards... 
better still—drive the Riley 4/Sixty-Eight, then you will be convinced that this is 
indeed the car —made for the man who really cares. 
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Price 8726 plus £303.4.2 P.T. Duotone colours extra. 


~~ 
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a QD 2 Srv EIGHT 


Por the motorist who wants big performance but not a 


‘fe big car—the lively Riley One-Point-Five is the answer. 
7 a A sports-tuned engine developing 68 b.h.p. gives long- 

stride motoring, combined with a compact body designed 

to seat four people in real comfort, What is more, you 


RILKY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD ean enjoy this big hearted performance at 
London Showroom: 8-10 North Audley St.. Grosvenor &q.. W.1 low running costs. Price 2676 plus £240.14.2 P.T. 


Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Ltd.. Oxford and 41-46 Pleeaditly, Wt 
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* BANQUETS + SALES CONVENTIONS + COMPANY MEETINGS + 


“Congratulations 


PARTIES 


on your company’s 
very successful year!” 


“Thanks, it really was quite outstanding. We included 
private trade shows at the Connaught Rooms in our sales 
drive and the results far exceeded our expectations. In 
addition I and my co-directors held a series of receptions 
there which resulted in a lot of new business and saved 
us all—especially the sales side—a great deal of time 
and effort. 


C€Gceratits 


In the Princes Restaurant here we can have one of 
the best lunches in London and they can show us the 
rooms afterwards. You won't find a better place for 
your show." 


SY¥INNIG 


The Connaught Rooms were the first to install permanent 
closed circuit television and a simultaneous multi-lingual 
translation system. Other facilities include film projection 
and tape recorders. There are twenty-six rooms 
available. The finest food and wine are served with an 
excellence which comes from years of experience. 


Connaught Kms 


THE MODERN BACKGROUND 
FOR BUSINESS 


LUNCHEONS 


SNOISSIW F3CVW1 


CONFERENCES 


GREAT QUEEN STREET - LONDON WC2 
TEL. HOLBORN 7811 
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ADVERTISING PRESS & PUBLICITY FUNCTIONS « TELEVISION « 
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The advertising agenc 4 marketing 
manager overlooks nothing that can 
contribute to the successful selling of 
your product. First and foremost, he is 
a businessman, and it is his business 
to know all there is to know about 
the manufacture of the product, 

and its distribution and selling in 

a competitive market. On the 
accuracy of his findings an integrated 
marketing and advertising 


policy depends. 
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the farmers here is in the eight figure cate- 


LETTERS Ei ne peducve angs our on me 


ment and has no bank. Further, it is 
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(i) They exist ily to serve a need 
to Tighten” does attempt this. snd not 10 make « prof," ( would not Kenya 
Let us first state the obvious. If ‘*Pect The Economist to share my  cip You have described the Kenya con- 
18 


Government expenditure above the line i “1D Tea oe . stitutional conference in London as “a 
of such a volume that existing tex yields on dame te Gees i ae re much greatet triumph than was ed 
sufficient to cover it then obviously taxes tive to paternalism. (Does T ist mainly to Mr What credit 
pooraftreiigny ie ry meee» adits pl Wa Shes ee ce Se ee ee eee ae 
ence, but so to Being exam - pressure tremist African demands 

be so. In fact, the —. government ar our social i a 


; 
: 
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for the answer organisational marketing » the Macleod constitution flagrantly disre- 
this we can only wait the Chancellor's SPM getaciplin, od 4a tha bee co gards the Prime Minister’s own criterion 
vamemment ot Balen: Dey. crticle, how. OParutlve societies this is most certainly How can that be called « “ triumph”? 
eiiete Sane aaa oo oo , being done.—Yours faithfully, Having remarked quite accurately that 
of the fact that there is an unemployment Harotp Camrsett Mr Blundell “performed prodigies ar 
figure somewhat in excess of plus The Co-operative Party, some contortions in ke his multi-racial 
: : on ds , Si front in line” seems to imply 
we ade eae degreaiporr that he, like the Minister, was little con- 
existed in 1957, and it seems to me again * pry i ts pit an 9 A a er 
that far more evidence is needed before we = Lennoz-Boyd strove in vain 
can regatd ourselves as in serious to persuade Africans to enter Kenya's 
danger of falling into an being situa-  S!8—Reading your comments on the Co- Council of Ministers. Why? Precisely be- 
tion, ts io guise ensllthlog tet eter the operative Party publication one would be ‘cause he had too sound an 
of the postwar years you led to suppose that co-operative societies of East Central African affairs and British 
still be asking for increased taxation were of small significance in our national obligations to indulge in the of un- 
to damp down demand. All has  ccomomy. What are the facts? justifiable appeasement which marks 
shown that this course of action will fail Since the war membership of societies = ; ee oe 
and jit will fail for the simple reason, as I has increased by three million and now cays s new ee oe 
Se a ce Manet ata ot Fabs canidcocs Ca, tense wes ow 
. occasions, that the Government does some indication of pu . 
not control wages. As soon as increased operative annual retail trade amounts to oy ee ee ee Seer eee 
taxation is introduced as a means of com- {1,000 million despite all the enterprise Ot Rave oe —- Beck 
bating inflation, the unions at once press _and ability you attribute to private retailers or (until lately Sir Evelyn Baring) so 
for higher wages, and always there is an Societies have led in the ct = 
outcry on behalf of the old age pensioners. self-service and supermarkets. Standards You suggest that it is not yet clear 
Again, it has been shown beyond doubt that may vary between the goo autonomous whether the European at next 
the ed eee but man can "s ge election will be or 
is to cut off the supply of money. You are match the best of private enterprise. Since Africans will te 
wrong in asserting that “by siphoning off [tis a happy pastime of the critics of the common roll voting, many of the best 
the excess money into its own coffers, the Britain's co-ops to make insidious com- Europeans will decline to stand even in the 
Government would merely prevent it from isons with the Scandinavian movements , at 9 See Se 
exerting additional and multiplying infia- distance across the North Sea lends en- will be packed with men of 
tionary effects.” In fact the increased chantment or perhaps it is the Northern races who are acceptable to the African ex- 
revenue which the Government receives is ts. These ; movements  ‘tremists. Tanganyika has already onc- 
not immobilised and ultimately gets back with a limited sphere of trade may well, representation in the Legislature, of 
into the economy.—Yours faithfully, the ec of having slicker' Europeans, Asians, and Africans who bave 
give appearanc ving 
House of Gommons A. E. Cooper management. They owe their inspirati jumped on the Nyerere band-wagon. Now 
20 the British moveanent, 00 Guig Wil salle Se ee ae ee 
Co-operation . admit. It is to the British movement Kenya. prating of parliamen- 
have recently turned for the know-how in ‘fy democracy, have contrived this cop 
Sin—I enjoyed reading your comment on newer developments. The Swedish move- of the Communist, National Socialist, and 
my .pamphiet “Co-operation and Social ment, the largest, is smaller than. the Fascist models. It is called Uhuru (mean- 
Ownership.” But I am puzzled at your Co-operative Society. Here in 8 Freedom !)—Yours faithfully, 
distinction between “ positive ” and “ Britain, we, too, have a a F. S. JorLson, 
tive” merits. To be pure and y and cut prices. The idea that co- Editor 
uncontaminated is negative ing to operators are ing some East Africa and Rhodesia 
your standards. I suppose it all de on every day is romantic. CWS trade wi » 1 
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Potato Glut 
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some technical it is the best 
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per acre, and it would be of interest to know 
on what grounds you assert that it was com- 
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WHEN 
WE GET YOUR PROBLEM... 
our Marketing Member sees a possible 
.Our Economist 
Member sees overseas potential, perhaps, 
including @) ©. Our Financial Mem- 
ber regards it coldly, sees primarily the 
x of the question. Hainault, always 
sanguine, sees an infinity of possibilities 
CD. whilst Greaves, cautious, sees a 


treacherous pit of difficulties Yo 


This Inner Panel arrives at an organic 
view of your problem; putting the indivi- 
dual views together to produce a picture 
(as you see below) full of wisdom, ‘ex- 
perience, caution. 

Now to this sober assessment are added, 
from Members of our large Outer Panel 
of experts, anything from a pinch of 
electronics to a measure of industrial 
design, to form a tearm specially constituted 
for your problem. 


sales increase doing 


This may turn the whole picture . . . 
“ssaujnfiynot | 
juaprfuor yt FuimT umop sprsdn*~ * 
The idea is this: even the biggest 
company is unlikely to have, on hand, all 
the experts it needs to solve its more 
complex and far-reaching problems. If 
you call in 4 consultant, you get 4 view. 
If you call us in you get the joint recom- 
mendation of your panel, because it is 
formed for your problem. 


Enquiries to: 

The Managing Director 
HAINAULT & GREAVES LIMITED 
Development Policy Consultants 
28 Bruton Street, London, W.1. 
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Soviet Russia Grows Up 
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a ion of industrialisation at a forced 
to the abandonment of the “ wager 
on the kulak” just as it was 

apparent that the wager was not going to 
come off. It helped to destroy theories that 
the current system was really state capi- 
talism, and that the NEP represented a step 
away from socialism ; such arguments were 


fer deme bdo co iotn he he 


of the slogan. It helped to revive the 

ging enthusiasm of the whole revolution 
by its proud, familiar appeal to 
patriotism, to rally much exiled or uncom- 


B 


, mitted opinion behind the Bolsheviks and 


the Soviet power. Many of the successes 
in fact advanced causes that were patronised 


the coronation of the Tsar Stalin. 

The second part of this book is a detailed 
study of the changes in the outward expres- 
sion of Soviet power. Almost all were 
changes away from lofty and Marx-conscious 
notions in the direction of tighter control— 


matters to Tsarist ways of doing things. 
The class faded out of penal theory, 
‘and the revolutionary analysis of crime was 
replaced by the typical police vulgarisetion 
that all crime was ipso facto an act of 
political sa’ Political prisoners lost 
their original privileges, ae vo allowed them 


all severely to heel. The surveil- 
een merged into one secret police. 
The childhood of Soviet Russia had ended. 


More Self-Criticism 
The Waist-High Culture 
Thomas Griffith. 
utchinson. 270 pages. 21s. 


HEN John Hay was ambassador in 


London at the end of the last century 


told an Day audience that 
~ Dewars: renee ought to be 
the violet-—the emblem of and self- 


then when foreign and even 
i , would have chosen 
t emblem for the 


either before or since John Hay, a period 
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of self-questioning, even self-flagellation, to 
wands the last few years. 

Griffith comes from the Luce 
stable (he is an editor of Time) where 
more than one of the recent breast-beaters 


| have been trained. As his title implies he 


is profoundly disturbed by much that goes 
on around him, and he is more successful 
than most of his contemporaries in commu- 
nicating his worries because he is not so 
shrill or so superior as they are and he has 
not their desire to hurt their fellow-country- 


men. 

The first part of his book is a charming, 
mocking but sentimental account of his 
childhood and youth. He is well aware that 
he is in danger of parody in his telling of 


the standard poor-boy- story (it 
is in Seattle this time), but refuses to 
deny its qualities or to f that it made 


him tolerable for himself to live with. When 
he gets to the main point of the book—the 
quest for the reasons why America has, or 
at least so many Americans have, taken the 
wrong turning—he shows that he has been 
thinking, not only reacting. He is worth 
reading on many points: the big corpora- 
tions as mediaeval city-states, for ae 
or “the pursuit of the profitable middle.” 
But while he deplores the present contempt 
for intellectuals—and fears that the reason 
for it lies in the attitude of the President 
and the men around him—he also lectutes 
the intellectuals themselves for their 
frequent pride in intellectuality. 

If Mr Griffith had not written before all 
the revelations about payola and quiz pro- 
grammes, he might have been a more angry 
middle-aged man. But he is disturbing 
enough without anger—disturbing because 
the worst features of increasing affluence in 
America have so far always been copied in 
Europe. We must t that the source of 
the trouble will also be the source of the 
cure. 


From Farm to Factory 


The Agrarian Origins of Modern Japan 
By Thomas C. Smith. 

Stanford University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 261 pages. 40s. 


HIS book will certainly enhance Mr 
Thomas Smith’s already considerable 
reputation as a writer on Japanese economic 
hi . Western students have long realised 
that Japan’s economic and social organisa- 


the light of the earlier history. So far, 
eae see tee ae 
y comprehended. ow, 

results of Mr Smith’s detailed inqui 
the transformation of farming rural 
society ‘during the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries explain 
much that was ing. é 

The author produces ample evidence to 
show that agricultural or made a 
substantial advance during the Tokugawa 
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of a situation, from waves of psychologi 
a ae creativity. ; 
modes! Brookings speakers in ‘ace 
of these difficulties gives weight to their 
confidence. in the genuineness of the 
economist’s contribution—the inore so, the 
closer their 
with the policy ‘ 
Anyone who doubts whether policy can ever 
be essentially more than a blend of business 
hunch and political calculation will find this 
an encouraging book. 


OTHER BOOKS 


THe ANGLO-AMERICAN 
1783. By H. C. Allen. 
pages. 18s. 

This is a convenient but somewhat too faithful 
(even down to the misprints) re-issue of the first 
part of Professor Allen’s useful “ Great Britain 
and the United States,” which was published 
in 1954. It consists of six essays surveying 
various aspects, economic, social, cultural, 
political, etc., of Anglo- ican relations, to 
which is appended a page i 
historical narrative (here 


RELATIONSHIP SINCE 
A. & C. Black. 247 


m Keezer and his colleagues in the 
McGraw-Hill t of Econo- 
mics make @ strong bid in this readable and 
challenging oe ee eeeeee: Bee 8” 


> 


monetary i 
late Professor Sumner S. Slichter, of Har- 


lective | ining 3 
the Brookings Tootieution, confronts legal 
and economic modes of thought in the con- 
text of anti-monopoly ings; 
Everett E. Hagen, of 8 
International Studies, surveys the policy 
implications of the economics of under- 
development. 
= Not unnaturally, a is some —. 
pping, some i a good of 
variation, ive the ee from the theoretical 
to the ical, between these contribu- 
tions. ¢ arevalso, for an English reader, 
' different degrees of relevance or of ready 
applicability. If a single conclusion emerges, 
it is that economics in action is of the 
kitchen rather than the laboratory kind ; as 
Professor Alexander says of the business 
consultant, the role of the economist as 
policy adviser is apt to consist not in high- 
powered analysis but in “ opening the doors 
of thought to the simplest ea in 
the textbook.” Translating “ simplest 
propositions ” into concrete a practicable 
programmes or measures is, of course, a 
further and often difficult step. There is 
the supreme difficulty of timing, especially 
important in all the fey relating to 
stabilisation ; there is difficulty of col- 
lecting data and reducing them to usable 
form ; there is the difficulty of allowing for, 
or harnessing, the non-economic elements 


\ 


brought 
which constituted the bulk of the original book. 
It is a pity that at no other point (not even 
where the economic statistics are concerned) 
has Professor Allen been able to bring his very 
competent analysis up to date. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE. STUDY OF THE LAW OF 
THe ConsTiITuTION. By A. V. Dicey. Tenth 
edition, with introduction E. C. S. Wade. 
Macmillan. 535 pages. 35s. 

Twenty years have passed since Professor 
Wade prepared the ninth edition of this classic, 
though at times misleading, work. main 
body of the text remains the eighth edition, the 
last that was enone by Dicey himself. 
Professor Wade has t the text up to date, 
by including additional footnotes and « short 
bibliography of modern constitutional authori- 
ties. jis introductory essay is in itself a 
substantial contribution to legal learning. The 
publication of this new edition is timely in view 
of the endeavours of the International Com- 
mission of Jurists to define, on an international 
basis, the rule of law, a concept fully discussed 

A aye in relation to the constitutional law 

time. : 


CurRENT LeGaL ProsLems 1959. Edited by 
G. W. Keeton —, om Schwarzenberger. 
s. 6d. 


This year’s collection of legal essays from 
London University — with some pungent 
observations from Sir vid Hughes Parry, who 
recently resigned his professorship, about re- 
forming the law. Sif David quotes _Bagchot’s 
ephorism about the two classes of’ religious 
teachers—the priests who are the inheritors and 
jealous custodians of past accredited inspiration 
and the prophets in whom is vested present 
oe Sir David asks for more prophets 

fewer priests among teachers of law. Un- 
fortunately, the teachers have to produce lawyers 
who have not only a burning zest to change the 
law but also sufficient knowledge of the law as 
it is to earn their livings. There is not neces- 


Stevens. 287 pages. 


— time for ; 

¢ truth is that there is too wide and deep 
a gulf between the academic and _ practical 
lawyers. These essays are full of erudition, and 
much constructive ! 

have gone into them 

only light contact with the r 


OPERATING RESULTS OF Foop CHAINS IN 1958. 
By Wilbur B. England. Bulletin No. 156 of the 
Harvard Business School Division of Research. 
London: Bailey Bros. & Swinfen. 47 pages 16s. 

The latest in this always excellent series of 
business studies is the fourth one devoted to 
the margins, expenses and profits of chain food 
‘store companies in the United States. 


1 
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ATKINSON London's NEWEST I Hotel in the Centre of Things 


Let the Westbury take ever your entere 
tainment problems. Superb dining service. 
International cuisine. Air-conditioned 


banqueting rooms. Meet in the Pole Bar... 


Bookings taken for all Knott Hotels ia 
the U.S.A. and the Westbury, Torente 


(immediate confirmation). 


ATKINSON VEHICLES LTD 


WINERY LANE -§ WALTON-LE-DALE ar Reservations: MAYfair 7755 
 dakaieiaona | Cables : Westburotl, London. 


GERMAN 


INDUSTRIES FAIR 
HANNOVER 


24 APRIL -~3 MAY 196O 
Wem btn VUUULULULMAA he 


For details apply to = 
Largest Fair in Europe —NOW Shipping & Forwarding i Forerding Agen, 
4,500,000 sq. ft. exhibition space — 13 Finsbury Square, London, E.C2. 
over 4,700 exhibitors. Telephone : Mar Tepes 97s Ue g7It Os ee = 
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For G.B., it’s textiles, and the market is America. For the U.S., it’s raw cotton, and the maricet is Britain. 
They agree that international trade requires a truly international banking service. 
To find out something about a foreign country before going there is a 
good practice for the tourist—and for the exporter. There is nothing like 
a truly international banking service to provide up-to-date and complete A MONTHLY 
information about overseas markets. REPORT 
: "ernie ; ; 
We can t help thinking internationally—and our world-wide character ON BUSINESS 
is especially useful in providing credit information quickly from over 
“ 4 ie ss u Uy Every month we send out 250,000 
Panag 200,000 foreign credit files ; in assisting outward-bound businessmen with Z copies of a 12-page report to leaders 
cE | é '—f: : . . a 4 in business and government all over 
letters of introduction to our foreign branches and correspondents; and f che werkd—~cur beutiiy Latter en 
in providing the finance for a growing international trade through our 84 Vy Business and Economic Conditions 
: . " Y Each issue appraises current 
branches in 29 countries. If you would like our help on any of these mat- 4 economic trends, governmental 
ters, call us at either (City Office) London Wall 1221 or (Berkeley Square Y palicten, ond epqranes Gevctepunents 
3 F ’ It is written in New York by our 
Office) Mayfair 6600. 4 top-flight Economics Department, 
& Yy which draws on our close contacts 
. The FIRST Yy with industry and our branch- 
Yy experience all over the world. * 
NATIONAL CITY BANK | See 
UY own planning. Write to any of our 
) , Yi, branches, and your copy will be sent 
. of New York Uy automatically, each month 
from New York. 
Incorporated with led liability unde é B act of the U 1 
ta ‘ LONDON | 117 Old Broad Street. E.C 2 “WU YORK: Head Office 
. 17 Bruton Street. WI t 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Developing 
A Grand Design 


OREIGN aid, like hell, is approached along a road strewn with 
F good intentions. Some of the things that have happened 
recently suggest, to an optimistic eye, that the Americans 
are at last trying to create a grand design for helping the poorer 
countries to replace the piecemeal arrangements used in the past. 
Two reputable authorities, after grappling with some slippery 
statistics, have produced figures—closer to each other than most 
people would have expected—of the total amount of assistance 
the developing countries could use between now and 1970. The 
Administration, having hushed those voices within itself which 
whispered that a cut in foreign aid was the quickest way of solving 
its balance-of-payments problem, embarks next Wednesday on an 
attempt to co-ordinate its plans for aid with those of its richer allies. 
But the hope of a grand new design is still no more than a glint 
in the eye. The old pattern is still dominant in the proposals 
which President Eisenhower has sent to Congress this year ; the 
only major change is an increase in the amount the President wants 
to spend on military assistance, the crudest form of aid. More- 
over, circumstances may have given the opponents of aid in Con- 
gress a knife with which they can cut the programme more deeply 
than usual—and this year even an average cut would be more 
harmful than usual. 
Last month Mr Paul Hoffman, the perennial pricker of the 
American conscience, Produced a pamphlet* in which he estimated 
* One ~* One Hundred Countries and 1 Ti billion People. By Paul G. Hoffman. 
Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation. This is also the source of the 


map and of the ea shown with it. National income are con- 
verted from local currencies into dollars at the official rate of exchange. 


AMERICAN SURVE Y¥is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London, Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect ; all others are 
the work of the -ditorial staff in London. 


that the industrial world would have to supply the underdeveloped 
countries with an extra $3 billion a year in the next ten years, over 
and above the present level of assistance, to raise their standard 
of life by two per cent a head each year. Since this implies that 
aid would be spread evenly over a hundred countries, it is little 


mittee last November, although in this it was doubted whether 
the resulting annual rate of growth would be as high as two per 


Mr Hoffman’s reckoning is open to challenge. He adopts the 
common, but by no means sure, assumption that it takes three 
dollars of extra capital to create each dollar of extra income. But, 
even if his estimate is an over-optimistic one, it shows how vast 
a gap separates the free world’s present aid from what 
is theoretically desirable. He hopes that a third of the extra 
$3 billion each year would come from an increase in private invest- 
ment and from the existing multilateral organisations. For the 
rest, he thinks that another $1 billion should be distributed through 
the International Development Association ; this would require 
a fivefold increase in the subscriptions to that body. The final 
$1 billion would have to come from an expansion of bilateral aid 
by governments. He reckons that these last two items alone would 
add about $750 million a year to the Americans’ bill, even if they 
took a substantially smaller share of the new burden than they take 
of the present one. 

In fact, Congress may well cut funds for the coming year—at 
least those parts which are 
contained in the foreign aid 
Bill—below this year’s level. 
The defenders of the pro- 


AID TO LESS DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 1957-58 


average 1955-57 in US dollars 
$2,075 in Uniced States. 
$1,450 in Canada. 


$ 875 for United Kingdom, Switzerland, 
$ 700 for , W. ' ium, 
$ 550 in Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
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appropriation only to $550 million, 

the effect will. be to reduce the net value of 
is happens, the Administration will find 

ja a larger ration from the fund—as Mr 


aid Bill, like the top of an iceberg, 
which catches the eye. Congress has 
cheerfully enough in the last year to 
Inter-American Bank and the Inter- 


HESE talks are unlikely to yield any startling results in their 
first round. Each country is busily totting up its own ingenious 
definition of “ foreign aid" to show that it does as much as anyone 
else. The militant Swiss (who will not be there) would like Britain 
to hint on behalf of Europe’s Outer Seven that any more aid from 
them depends on America’s willingness to show more sympathy 
with the Seven in their dispute with the common market. The 
British, while reluctant to venture so deep into realpolitik, are 
likely to say, as are the French, that they simply cannot afford 
to do much more in the immediate future. The one country on 
which virtually all the rest may turn a politely inquiring eye is 
Germany. Thus the procedure under which the group will operate 
after its first session in Washington is significant. idea i 
to meet in each capital in turn every three months or so, when 
the host country will explain exactly what it does to help the 
underdeveloped world. It is clear that some delegates are already 
practising raising their eyebrows in preparation for when they 
get to Bonn. 
Of the three major sources of extra aid—apart from the United 
States—Britain is providing in the current year some $374 million 
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in public bilateral funds ; and France has been relatively more 
generous even than the United States, though some of the money 
for Algeria which it reckons in its total may not be simon-pure 
aid. Germany last year provided only ‘$163 million in bilateral 
aid from public funds. Bonn’s claim to be shouldering its full 
share of the aid burden depends chiefly on its extensive sysiem 
of guaranteeing credits extended by private firms ; but this is open 
to the objection that these credits are more expensive, and of 
shorter term, than the poorer countries would like. Thus the 
Germans may well be urged to expand their programme of direct 
aid and perhaps to give more to the IDA ah well. No such increase. 
whether from Germany or the other countries involved, is likely 
to come in time to touch Congress’s heart this year. But by next 
year—when the American balance of payments will alse have got 
some eSlour back into its cheeks—it may be possible to plan a little 
more generously for the nineteen-sixties. 


Sitting It Out 


His week the bipartisan majority which is determined to pass 
T effective legislation protecting the voting and some other civil 
rights of Negroes settled down to a.war of exhaustion with the 
sixteen southern Senators to whom such legislation would be a 
guarantee of “ civil wrongs” for white Southerners. Mr Johnson. 
the Texan Democrat who leads the Senate, is holding it in con- 
tinuous session, with his supporters sleeping in the corridors so as 
to be available instantly if an attempt is made to adjourn for lack 
of a quorum. On their side the Southerners are taking it in turn 
to keep the debate going with four-hour speeches and are refusing 
to allow the Senate to get on with the committee work and other 
necessary business which can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mn Johnson hopes to wear the Southerners out— without actually 
killing’ any of them off—so that they will agree to begin voting on 
the various proposals now before them. There is little doubt that 
Mr Johnson has the two-thirds majority needed to cut off the 
debate by applying the closure rule, although it is one which even 
liberal Senators hesitate to invoke since the time may come when 
they themselves want to carry on an unlimited debate. There is. 
however, some doubt, for parliamentary reasons, whether recourse 
can im fact be had to closure on the present occasion.. And in any 
case Mr Johnson is reluctant to insist on closure because he knows 
that to his old friends in the South this would seem an unforgivable 
betrayal. 

A possible way of escape is already being suggested: if the House 
would hurry up with its les. far-reaching civil rights Bill, this could 
be brought to a vote in the Senate instead of the much more 
objectionable proposals which are now before it. The Southerners’ 
bitterest. protests are against the section which affirms that the 
Supreme Court’s rejection of racial segregation in the schools is 
“the law of the land,” and against the one which would give 
statutory authority to the commission which seeks to prevent racial 
discrimination in employment on government contracts. The 
Southerners maintain—although this may be only for tactical 
reasons—that they do not object so strongly to the sections designed 
to ensure that Negroes are not prevented from voting. Progress 
in this direction has already been made through the first Civil 
Rights Act, passed in 1957, and the Supreme Court has just upheld 
its constitutionality. : 


ENATOR RUSSELL, the very able leader of the filibustering 
S Southerners, believes that the spreading demonstrations in 
southern cities against shops which refuse to let Negroes sit at their 
lunch counters are timed to bring pressure to bear on the Senate 
in the current debate. These demonstrations are now certainly 
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New York—and its international network 
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You can see what you're 
| . getting in glass 


She can tell at a glance (and you can, too) that the fruit in that jar will taste good. 

Glass never affects what’s in it. There’s nothing to equal it for keeping good things at 
their best. It makes the purest, most hygienic containers of all — containers liked by 
the public, and so by manufacturers too. 


Manufacturers go for glass 


Independent research shows that shop- rovide them with first-class coritainers 
pers er things in glass. No wonder Packed by the research and design 
manufacturers are packing more and facilities of the United Glass Packaging 
more in it. They get the service they Advisory Bureau. Come and see how we 
need from United Glass Ltd., who can help with your packaging. 


UNITED GLASS 


Makers of bottles and jars for thousands of good things 


’ 


United Glass Lted., Leicester House, 1-4 Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 Telephone: GERrard 8611 Telegrams: Glaspak. Lesquare. Londen 


* 
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being encouraged and organised by national groups, but they began 
spontaneously and their main purpose is to bring economic pressure 
to bear on businessmen who cannot afford to offend Negro cus- 
tomers. The seats which the young demonstrators take over, to 
keep white lunchers from being served, are at counters in shops 
belonging to national chains ; these are glad to serve Negroes at 
all their other counters and are losing Negro patronage at their 
northern branches as a result of the publicity being given to the 
discrimination which they practise in the South. 


Blocked Drains 


ca old coalition of Republicans and conservative Democrats, 


officials, sanitary engineers, builders and so on—but also of fisher- 
men and boating enthusiasts. 

The Bill would have almost doubled the amount—now $50 
million—which the federal government may spend each year to 
help local communities to deal with water pollution by building 


sewage treatment plants and other facilities. The filthy state of © 


Washington’s own Potomac River is an example of the need for 
such help, as a result of the steady increase in the wastes being 
dumped into the country’s streams and lakes by an ever-expanding 
population and an ever-expanding industry. But the President 
argues that it is the obligation of local authorities to deal with this 
blight—to get the federal government out of the sewage business 
has long been one of his ambitions—and that the prospect of 
federal help only makes them neglect their duty. But that help 
cannot by law amount to more than 30 per cent of the cost of 
any project and the existing scheme of federal grants certainly 
seems to have stimulated local spending on sewage plants. More- 
over, one polluted river may flow through many communities and 
even several states. 

Although his expert advisers are inclined to take Congress’s side 
in this matter, the President believes that $20 million a year is the 
most that the federal government should spend on the country’s 
open drains. But even he admits that some federal aid in dealing 
with them is needed ; he \thinks, however, that this should take 
the form of advice and help in enforcing regulations against con- 
tamination. And to demonstrate that his heart is, as always, in 
the right place, he is calling yet another of his national conferences 
next December, to make local taxpayers and businessmen realise 
that it is their responsibility to deal with water pollution. 


Air Force Between Fires 


HE Secretary of the Air Force, Mr Sharp, jumped out of the 
frying pan into the fire last week when he chose to be damned 
by the Protestant clergy rather than to be roasted by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. The trouble began when 
the National Council of Churches protested indignantly that an 
Air Force training manual, issued for the instruction of reservists, 
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accused the clergy, and the council, of being infiltrated by Com- 
munists. Mr Sharp and Mr Gates, the Secretary of Defence, 
apologised and withdrew the offending manual, but the apology, 

the Un-American Activities Committee, 


appease congressional telling members of 
the committee that the manual had been withdrawn not because 
the statements about the Protestant churches were false, but because 


in 


Mr Sharp's cravenness epert, the story chowa Sider stubborn the 
McCarthyite infection is. In this instance, it is kept 


f 
i 
F 
it 
; 


literally 
and cannot forgive the main Protestant denominations for joining 
ing a revised 


“Chalk Up Another, Chief. This One Hit A Church” 


together in the National Council and for sponsoring 


ss 
plete 
arkekeehey 


officers is than it is 
among those of the other 
services ; this is because it 


ii 
fle 





are not used as servants. 
struggle with the problem of finding men for the services, will 
want an explanation. Meanwhile, in the Air Force the- unofficial 
order of the day is “If you can write, don’t.” 


New Risk for Manipulators 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


AL STREET’S unofficial rogues’ gallery of undesirable finan- 
bs green grew considerably during the prolonged and 
ebullient bull market of the nineteen-fifties. Yet, in spite of the 
efforts of the Securities and only a few 
of those on the list have had to face official Some 
fled the country when their activities were detected ; others were 
clever enough to remain within the law. Now a change appears 
to be in the making, for the Department of Justice has just won 
a notable victory in a federal court against Mr Alexander Guterma. 
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to obey the regulations hacapered the SEC in carrying out its duty 
of protecting the public ; thus the prosecution was able to introduce 
a great deal of evidence about Mr Guterma’s financial activities in 

' order to explain his motives for not submitting the required infor- 
mation. The judge and jury were obviously impressed by the 

"s reasoning. 

. Mr Guterma will appeal against his conviction, but he has already 
been damaged severely by the light which the trial shed on his 
methods. As president of the Jacobs company, which he managed 
to win control of rather cheaply in 1956 even the@tgh its shares were 
then traded on the New York Stock Exchange, Mr Guterma was 
in a position to direct and oversee the firm’s financial arrangements. 
His special triumph lay in satisfying its board and its management, 
as well as its bookkeepers and’ accountants, that all was well. He 
did this by ‘arranging deals between Jacobs and his own holding 
companies which were so complicated that no one could untangle 
them—but in the end they always served to enrich Comficor or 
Chatham at the expense of Jacobs. 

Government witnesses showed that Jacobs lost assets worth $3.9 


t his failure million in one year ; they traced about $1 million of this to Mr 


j 


4 


» the government sought to prove 


Talking Supersonically 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


America’s great aircraft industry will be 
put out of business in about three years, 
when orders for subsonic jet aircraft have 
been filled. From the point of view of 
the big airlines, which have such a heavy 
investment ‘in today’s jet aircraft, this 
might have some advantages, but it would 
be ominous for the long-range future of 
American commercial aviation. The flow 


of business being booked by the military 
authorities is infinitesimal. Apart from 
orders for missiles, the aircraft com- 
panies today are living on hope—and talk. 

In recent hearings by the Civil Acro- 
nautics Board on trans-Pacific services, 
the president of Continental Airlines, Mr 
Six, said that it would not be realistic to 
authorise new overseas air routes without 


taking into account the advantages of 
supersonic transports which, he believes, 
would turn out to be even more profitable 
for the airlines than have jet aircraft. He 
estimates that supersonic aircraft should 
cost about $13 million each. This price 
would not be prohibitive, even though it 
is about two-and-a-half times more than 
that of the jets, because the supersonics 
will fly more than three times as fast and 
do more than three times as much work. 
But Mr Six’s estimates assume that the 
initial expenses of commercial develop- 
ment would be no more than $75 million. 


“He admits that this “comparatively low 


figure” is only possible if the Defence 
Department, or some other government 
agency, underwrites the “hundreds of 
millions ” needed for full development of 
supersonic airframes and engines. But 
only $70 million is allowed by the Presi- 
dent in this year’s Budget for the 
experimental work on 2 supersonic 


bomber. 


Mr Six maintains that at this moment 
at least two manufacturers have the 
knowledge needed to produce a super- 
sonic aircraft. 


Extensive wind tunnel. testing' on various 
designs already has taken place. We know 
the types of metals, cooling systems, 
engines and fuel that can do the job. For 
example, or jet fuel is to be used. 


Two standard jet engines are being tested | 


right now at high enough thrust to power 
a SST. We have cost analyses that indi- 
cate that an 80-passenger SST would be 
as economic to operate per seat mile as 
are our present Boeing 707 jets. Airports 
adequate for today’s subsonic jets will be 
adequate for the SST. 

At the hearings spokesmen for the larger 

airlines argued that no supersonic aircraft 

was yet under development, and that none 


would be built for at least seven to ten 


‘years. The examiner then ruled that the 


possibility of a supersonic aircraft was 
highly speculative and need not now be 
taken into consideration when allocating 
trans-Pacific routes. 

Nevertheless the CAB itself, or at least 


_ its chairman, Mr Durfee, recognises that, 
if the United States does not get on with 


developing a supersonic transport aircraft, 
“ the favoured position enjoyed by Ameri- 
can civil aircraft manufacturers may be 
lost for decades.” A month ago in a long 
letter to Congress suggesting that it might 


-undertake an inquiry into the matter, Mr 


Durfee pointed out that, if American 
manufacturers were not able to offer such 
an aircraft within the next two or three 
years, the long-range airlines might be 
forced by competitive reasons to place 
orders for supersonic aircraft to be built 
in other countries. A preliminary survey 
by the CAB indicates that 


no manufacturer could build the aircraft 
without initial orders for between 40 and 
80 aircraft, and most of them assume that, 
in order to be profitable, whichever manu- 
facturer gets the initial order probably will 
have to manufacture all of the aircraft 
which are built, although some concede 
that perhaps two manufacturers, cach 
capturing about half the business, might 
build the aircraft profitably. 

It will probably take only about a 
hundred supersonics to fill the total world 
demand for these aircraft; the Russians 
are known to be working on one and they 
have long been eager to sell their trans- 
port aircraft in the West. {ff they can 
produce an economical, reliable, safe 
2,000-mph supersonic transport to sell in 
the price ange indicated by Mr Six, the 
airlines of the world will beat a path to 
their doo, The question now is whether 
Congress will allow the United States to 
fall behind the Soviet Union in this field 
or whether it will decide to pay the cost 
of leadership. 
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Trouble aloft 


What is it this time? An airlock, ball valve stuck, 8 
family treasure mislaid, or just mice again? Anyway, 
thank goodness there’s a candle in the house (he’s seen 
to that ever since the time when there wasn’t !). One 
thing he probably doesn’t realise is that in the friendly 


| glow of candlelight, as in so many other useful things, he 


is being helped by Shell Chemicals . . . 

Shell are one of the biggest suppliers of petroleum 
waxes, which have many other uses besides candle- 
making — from the waxed paper that protects your daily 
bread, to electrical insulation and the quicker plucking 
of chickens. Apart from the waxes, consider polystyrene 
(an excellent thermal insulant when expanded), high- 


density polyethylene, polypropylene, PVC, synthetic 
rubbers and resins, solvents, insecticides, weed-killers, 
fertilisers and general chemicals (including a whole 
family of ethylene oxide and propylene oxide derivatives) 
and you will have some idea of the great range of Sheil 
activity in the chemical field. If any of these materials 
will interest you. If you have any problem — industrial 
or agricultural — involving the use of chemicals, Sheil 
may well be able to help and will certainly be pleased 
to try. : 

Write to the Advertising Manager, Shell Chemical 
Company Limited, 170 Piccadilly, London W.t1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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FIRST 


M.1.C.RF AUTOMATION EQUIPMENT THAT SORTS 
UP TO 1,560 PAPER DOCUMENTS PER MINUTE 
BY READING MAGNETIC INK CHARACTERS 


To meet the need of Banks and other businesses for increased 
office efficiency, Burroughs have produced the unique B101 
Sorter-Reader. This new business machine brings automation 
to the burdensome job of sorting large volumes of documents— 
such as Bank cheque sorting. The new Sorter-Reader operates 
by reading characters encoded on documents in magnetic ink. 

In addition to its normal job of document sorting, the equip- 
ment may be synchronized with the automatic record processing 


of Burroughs’ Visible Record Computer System (small picture), ° 


or larger Tape Computer Systems. A new concept of accounting 
procedure is thus provided by these new systems. 

Full details available now from Burroughs, 356 366 Oxford 
Street, London W.1. (Tel: HYDe Park 9861.) 


* Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 


FOR BANKING & BUSINESS - BURROUGHS’ B101 SORTER-READER 

1. Sorting speed—1,560 cheques or other paper documents a minute. 

2. Can be loaded and unloaded while sorting at maximum speed. 

3. Automatically reads and sorts documents of varying sizes and thicknesses. 

4. Flexible programming reduces number of sorting passes, allowing more 

rapid segregation of high-volume categories into special pockets. 

5. Combines digital sorting with the input to data-processing when used under 
the control of Burroughs’ Visible Record Computer (small picture). 

6. Carefully planned design permits efficient operation within a distance of 
— 


seEBurroughsfirst $ 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN ELECTRONICS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Orford Street, London, W.1. Telephone: HY De Park 9861 
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Guterma’s holding companies. In addition, the government showed 
that he had pledged his Jacobs shares with money-lenders, who 
advanced him about 80 per cent of their market value and charged 
him an average of 2 per cent in interest a month ; when he failed 
to repay these advances, they sold his shares in the open market. 
According to the government, this amounted to an illegal manceuvre 
which is being copied by other promoters who want to sell their 
shares to realise their profits without filing a report with the SEC. 
Any corporate official or shareholder possessing 10 per cent or more 
of the outstanding shares of a company is required to file such a 
report when he sells his shares. Mr Guterma, it appears, actually 
sold most of his Jacobs holdings—or had them sold through money- 
lenders—before trading in the shares was suspended and without 
filing any report with the SEC. 

Jacobs was the last in a series of companies that Mr Guterma 
had controlled ; in each case he followed a similar vampire-like 
pattern. In fact, he faces two more indictments involving fraud, 
one at the Bon Ami Company, the other at the United Dye and 
Chemical Corporation. The shares of both of these firms, like those 
of Jacobs, are suspended from trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Mr Guterma also faces another charge, for failing to 
register as an agent of the Dominican Republic, which, it is said, 
paid him $750,000 for promising to provide propaganda for General 
Trujillo over the Mutual Broadcasting System, a Jacobs’ subsidiary. 
The Jacobs firm went bankrupt before Mr Guterma could deliver 
the goods. 

His lawyers insist that the government will lose its case when 
a higher court rules on the appeal ; they point out that the language 
of the SEC regulations is subject to various interpretations. His 
defence will concentrate on the regulation requiring corporations 
to report “ significant” dispositions of assets, and it will argue 
that the transfers which took place were not significant. If Mr 
Guterma should win his appeal, he still has to face the other 
charges; nevertheless for him to win this time would mean a sct- 
back for the SEC. _On the other hand if the government's case is 


upheld and Mr Guterma is officially installed in Wall Street's - 


rogues’ gallery, the SEC will have a powerful new weapon against 
mani threat of a criminal charge of having defrauded 
the United States. 


~ Sales Tax—One Up 


Mr Almond, it was a vote for stagnation and decay. But it may 
be too soon to conclude that Virginia’s legislators are against 
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progress and growth. The House Appropriations Committee has 
just approved Mr Almond’s budget almost in its entirety ; all the 
Legislature has failed to do so far is to find the money to pay for 
it. For a-generation Virginia has had a balanced budget, which is 
the. apple of Senator Byrd’s eye. 

Next door, in Kentucky, the sales tax, which has besn anathema 
for many years, has been accepted at last almost without a whimper. 
Kentucky is a pooref state than Virginia and its existing tax 
structure is plainly inadequate to pay for the schools, roads, and 
hospitals which the new Governor, in his election campaign, pro- 
mised to build, as well as for the ex-servicemsn’s bonus of $15 
million to which the state is committed. The yield from a sales tax 
will cover both. Kentucky brings the number of states with a sales 
tax to 34 ; most of them turned to it during the depression of the 
nineteen-thirties when they needed a tax whose yicld does not 
fluctuate violently with the ups and’ downs of the economy. The 
levy now provides about a quarter of all the tax revenues collected 
by all the states and it is too valuable to part with, even though the 
critics argue that it bears hardly on the poor. 


Moonlight Robbery? 


principal manufacturers of heavy electrical goods and eighteen 
of their officers on criminal charges of conspiring to fix prices of 


hinted that if this went on it might buy even more equipment 
abroad, and the Department of Justice launched a big inquiry into 





pany’s competitors, in defiance of GE’s publicly-stated policy of 






law. But GE may hope to be treated leniently as a result of 
state’s evidence 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Minds of Algiers 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN NORTH AFRICA 


visitor reaching Algiers within a day or two of M. Ferhat 
Abbas’s speech of February 17th was soon made conscious of 
Tizi-Ouzou, the capital of Great Kabylia, a locality he might 
well otherwise have neglected. There, a few nights earlier, a gang 
of forty men entered the farm of the Pruvost family—the married 
» 2 woman of seventy-five and a girl of seventeen—and 
murdered all of them. The intruders belonged to the Algerian 
“National Liberation Front (FLN), and M. Abbas was speaking 
as prime minister of the FLN’s “ provisional government,” known 
as the GPRA. There is bitter anger among the Europeans of 
oe ee ee ee eek ee 
state side by side with his own followers within 
ae murders at Tizi-Ouzou. Another cause of anger, 
i ig the poorer whites, is the belief that justice is 
down: “I ee ea is 
- justice of letting murderers go free when 
are thrown into prison just for wanting to remain 

French? ” 


The rhetorical question contains, of course, some highly con- 
testable assumptions, but in this era of referenda and self-deter- 
mination, the opinions of individuals, however ill-founded, are 
important. There are probably more than 900,000 Algerians of 
various Mediterranean origins who would ask the same question, 
who passionately Oppose any reconciliation with the FLN and 
who—in spirit when not in body—were with Lagaillarde and Ortiz 
behind the barricades at the end of January. And since these 
European Algerians are outnumbered ten to one by Berbers and 
Arabs, it follows that, by and large, they are fiercely opposed to 
self-determination, particularly if it shows signs of being fair. 

In a referendum, it will be the votes of the nine and a half million 
Berber and Arab| Moslems that count ; and how will they vote? 

destitute and uneducated, will presumably take 

class, numbering perhaps a\few hundred thou- 

Mosiems who have acquired some education and some- 
like a European standard of living. It is these better-off 
who would effectively decide—at least if the referendum 
under international control. If the French army is in control, 
i ulle appears to envisage, the presence of French 
advice of Moslems educated 


all into two groups: the 
wealth or political import- 
fairly sophisticated town- 
es in manual work or 
groups roughly dupli- 

tion. The first includes 
Moslem deputies 

members of various 
example is the unfortunate 


appearing on an insurgent Gace a ivsmecasrammier tae 
airport and now, in provisional liberty, appears thoroughly bewil- 


dered. M. Kaouah, it should be added, is under sentence of death 
by the FLN. 

A few days in Algiers suffice to reveal that both groups of 
Moslems share an esteem for M. Ferhat Abbas personally, and a 
common distrust for the settlers’ solution of francisation. Beyond 
that, however, there are serious differences between the two groups: 
The top one (the prosperous business man or industrialist,, his 
dependants and perhaps, where the enterprise is run on paternal 
lines, his employees) wants “ association "—the second of the three 
choices offered by General de Gaulle last September. At that level, 
the Moslems are well aware of the economic need for a close 
interdependence of France and Algeria ; and this awareness far 
outweighs the attraction of that abused word “ independence,” 
though the differences between France and Algeria ate considered 
too' profound for Algeria ever to be in the full sense a province 
of ‘France: 


T the lower level, the demand for independence is etiienbigaoles. 

So are support and respect for M, Ferhat Abbas ; but whereas, 
at the upper level, the Moslem would tend to make a distinction 
between M. Abbas and his more violent colleagues and frankly to 
condemn terrorism, the poorer Moslems give M. Ben Bella (the 
imprisoned leader) as much esteem as they give M. Abbas ; and 
questions about terrorism bring evasive answers from them. 

At the lower social level, both the Europeans and the Moslems 
have the sudden reflexes in which venom finds a scapegoat. The 
European will explode at the slightest provocation, verbally blast- 
ing the “ lazy” and “ dirty ” and “ stupid ” Arabs, but will usually 
put in a good word for the Berbers (although ethnologists at work 
in the towns would find it hard to tell which are which). The 
Moslem reserves his explosions for “the Spaniards and Italians 
who have exploited us for all these years ” (though the Fernandezes 
and \Narbonis are even fiercer in their “ Frenchness” than the 
Duponts and Durands). But when asked about his relations with 
the French, he will say, quite readily: “We love them ; they are 
like parents to us.” President de Gaulle, like M. Ferhat Abbas, 
arouses universal approval. There is clearly, despite the disappoint- 
ments and injustices of the past, a fund of goodwill towards France 
which could yield a surprising sesult at the referendum. 

At the upper social level among the Europeans, it is hard but 
not impossible to find people willing to condemn the insurgents of 
January. It is even harder.to find somebody willing to advocate 
any solution to the Algerian problem other than Algérie frangaise. 
(Nobody seems able to name the leaders of the “ Federation of 
Liberals of Algeria,” which last week published a communiqué 
advocating a federal future for Algeria, in association with France ; 
it is certain that the federation does not represent more than a 
small fraction of European opinion.) Insistence on the Frenchness 
of Algeria is as strong among the small minority of Frenchmen who 
have always advocated complete equality of rights for Moslems as 
it is among those who resisted all reforms until May 13, 1958. 

In general, the educated Europeans of Algiers or Oran insist that 
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the January demonstrations were merely intended to “ make Paris 
understand " how everybody felt. (The complaint that Paris does 
not understand is heard, and read constantly.) There is almost 
universal sympathy ‘for MM. Ortiz and Lagaillarde, and even more 
for M. Arnould, the gaoled leader of the war veterans’ association. 

President de Gaulle’s stock could hardly, in contrast, be lower 
than it now is among the Europeans of Algiers, who complain that 
by offering self-determination he has gone back on his statement 
that all Algerians were Frangais @ part entiére and that by pro- 
posing a referendum within four years of “ pacification” he has 
condemned Algeria to a creeping economic paralysis. It would nor 
take much to make the Europeans throw up fresh barricades ; 
though, if they tried it just now, they would get shorter shrift from 
the French army than they got in January. 

(The attitude of the rebel leaders in Tums is described on 
page 880.) 


. 
‘ 


India’s Buoyant Budget 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


NDIA’S finance minister, Mr Desai, has poured confidence upon 

confidence. Equities were already 17 per cent up over the 
year ; they have risen further since his budget proposals. In 
1960-61 the expenditure on India’s second five-year plan will 
already be almost at the rate required for the big third plan to 
come ; forgotten are the alarms of 1957-58, when the whole ica 
of planned growth nearly sank in the mudbanks of panic. 

The only criticism heard of the budget is that it is too modest. 
True, Mr Desai has levied nine new taxes and raised half a dozen 
others. A small car will now cost £85 more, a bottle of whisky 
will go up by 10s., a bicycle by 15s.; there is 44d. on a gallon of 
diesel oil, £37 10s. a ton on aluminium circles and sheets, £15 
on tinplate. The total increase is £18 million a year; and this 
does not stand alone. Railway freights went up by five per cent 
in the railway budget ; the Kashmir government has put on a sales 
tax. But the Indian taxpayer has been hit so hard and so often 
the last few years that he feels worried if this year’s blow is not 
a knockout ; and Mr Desai is covering only a third of the increase 
in expenditure produced by the recommendations of the pay com- 
mission and the troubles on the border. Defence is up by {21 
million (much of this, too, for increased pay ; indeed, last year’s 
defence cut has not been quite fully restored). 

Mr Desai can, however, afford to be modest. The economy is 
in mild boom. The index of industrial production rose by 74 per 
cent in 1959, and the old industries of cotton and jute are so 
heavily weighted in the index that the true rise must have been 
higher still. Electricity generation was up by 19 per cent. The 
1958-59 crops were the best ever, and so far 1959-60 has been 
almost as good. Industry still does not raise much money in the 
market, but such issues as have come out have been heavily over- 
subscribed, often before the first hole has been dug on the factory 
site. Naturally the revenue is buoyant. The taxes which were 
estimated to yield £585 million for 1959-60 actually brought in 
£629 million, and are estimated to give £672 million in 1960-61 ; 
and that may again be an underestimate,. 

The nature of the tax changes is itself significant. The direct 
taxpayer can be squeezed no more ; for him there are a few casings 
of his burden: children’s education and leave travel in India will 
be allowed against expenditure tax, and dividends from taxed 
reserves are given a 10 per cent remission, while supertax on a 
foreign company’s dividend from a new Indian company other 
than a subsidiary has been cut by 10 per cent. Commodities of 
everyday consumption, too, can hardly pay more ; where they can, 
there is always a state ready with a sales tax or a municipality with 
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an octroi. Mr Desai has therefore contented himself with taxing 
staple fibre. His taxes are mainly directed at getting back for the 
plan some of the money the plan itself is creating. 

Because India is developing, the villager is taking to electric 
bulbs and bicycles and the cinema, lorries can be amortised in two 


‘i 


in 1959-60 was £820 million ; 1960-61 
million. Net fixed assets created by the central government ia 
1959-60 were three times those of five years ago. The steel plants 
will be a few months behind their target dates, the railways are a 
bit late with some of their i 


risen by 20 per cent since the second plan began and by § per 
cent in the last year ; and there is still 

deficit finance to come in the fiscal year. Savings are up too, and 
now savers will be rewarded with prize bonds ; from small savings 
and the market together, Mr Desai hopes for £255 million next 
year. Mr Desai raises his taxes quietly, with none of the socialist 
fusses of his predecessor, and with the dentist’s skill for 


extraction. For the first time since 1939 the public feels it could 
have been worse. 


Hongkong in the Red 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HONGKONG 


trious, enterprising and versatile commmunity like Hongkong to 
carry unaided. 


32 by 
increasing petrol and tobacco duties and putting a few cents on 
the water rates. But this does not the 
colony's troubles and the Financial Secretary warned that 

blic works 
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nationalisation seems a betrayal of all Hongkong standards. 
Recent approval of the introduction of football pools, in true 
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of the three-million population cannot keep pace with the clemen- 
tary requirements in housing, schooling, medical and social welfare 
services of the natural increase of three per cent. There is sensible 

pride and negotiating with China for the supply 
of desperately needed water from the huge reservoir recently built 
across the border. In a sense, the Chinese communists are co- 
operating with the harassed colonial authorities when they trespass 
in waters pursuing junks of Chinese peasants and fisher- 
men fleeing from their socialist paradise to the slum tyranny of 


the old and infirm “ useless mouths” into Hongkong. 
ial relief of migration has virtually dried up. Chinese 
have become unpopular residents throughout most of 
Asia because. of their industry, thrift and clannishness, 
ionalists on Formosa remain reluctant to accept their 
obligation to share the care of their fellow-exiles. Until 


to 
treated as a world problem, Hongkong, with the 
~ 


A Prince 
for Japan 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


IN TOKYO 
Pri Akihi 


re eee eres Prince 
Akihito and: Miss Michiko Shoda 


Princess Michiko 


there was a notable lack of real interest in 
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decline of its old entrepét trade, must continue striving to spend 
less and earn more, in the frustrated knowledge that the more 
successful its efforts are in the production of low-priced exports, 
the less successful its efforts must be in the retention of open 
markets, 


Israel’s Tepid War 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


SRAEL’S night raid on Tawafiq, the Syrian village in the de- 

militarised border zone, on January 31st, started Israelis specu- 
lating whether the cold war with the Arabs was once more turning 
hot. For some time there has been the feeling that the calm 
aftermath of the Sinai campaign was wearing thin. But this feeling 
had little substantial basis. To be sure, there were border incidents 
and here and there people were killed. But such incidents occur 
even during the most peaceful periods and are‘accepted with the 
calm that characterises Israel's attitude towards security problems. 
There has been no infiltration or raiding of the kind that made 
life unbearable in that summer before the Sinai campaign. 

Thus the Tawafiq raid came as a surprise. But it was accepted 
with only a few protests. Mapam, the left-wing socialist party 
that had opposed the Sinai campaign, protested in its newspaper, 
but did not consider the incident cause to withdraw its members 
from the cabinet. Other voices warned the government that the 
retaliation was both ill-timed and ineffective—since it did not 
manage to dislodge the Syrians from the demilitarised zone—but 
they did not find much of an echo in the country. The public took 
events in its stride and turned again to the more engrossing subject 
of the new taxes. 

Excitement about Arab intentions returned when President 


towards Crown Princess Michiko. But it 
did indicate considerable indifference, 
caused by growing cynicism. At the time 
of the marriage last year, the fear was 
expressed by some. that instead of the 
Crown Prince coming out from behind 
the “chrysanthemum curtain,” Princess 
Michiko would disappear behind it with 
him. More and more Japanese now think 
that the Imperial family are once again, as 
the Japanese saying goes, “living above 
the clouds.” 

The “Emperor-system” constitutes 
Japan’s equivalent of the “ Establishment.” 


evoked genuine widespread enthusiasm 
throughout Japan. On February 23rd 
Crown Princess Michiko bore a son who, 
if he and it survive until then, should 
ascend the Imperial Throne circa 2000. 
The Japanese press and radio did their 
best to generate an appropriate degree of 
public excitement. Broadcasts from the 
hospital waiting-room every hour on the 
hour kept listeners informed of the pro- 
gress of Crown Princess Michiko’s labour 
pains, culminating in the triumphant an- 
nouncement: “It’s a boy.” The S- 
papers published congratulatory editorials 
and tried to suggest an atmosphere of 
national jubilation. 

In fact, though Tokyo trams flew rising- 
sun flags that made them look like trains 
crossing the bridge over the River Kwai, 


the event among most Japanese. A mass 
procession waving paper lanterns had been 
predicted but failed to materialise. No 
enormous crowd rushed excitedly towards 
the gates of the Imperial Palace. 


Instead, the first persons to appear there 
were the lunatic-fringe ‘ ultra-nationalist 
leader. Bin Akao with twelve members of 
his “ Greater Japan Patriotic Party,” wear- 
ing home-made khaki tunics and brandish- 
ing banners that read “ Long Live the new 
Imperial Prince” and “Down with 
Russia.” Subsequently a number of 
elderly women turned up in kimono, raised 
their arms heavenward, and emitted feeble 
“ banzais,” but it was later learned that 
they were palace sweepers. 

None of this indicated any hostility 
towards the Imperial family, and still less 


Surrounding the Emperor and his family 
are the Imperial Household chamberlains, 
who are either ex-peers or otherwise blue- 
blooded bureaucrats, and who manipulate 
the whole system and, many Japanese 
suspect, dream of restoring some at least 
of its former semi-divine attributes. The 
chamberlains of course deny this hotly, 
insisting that they themselves are only 
instruments, the obedient slaves of 
Imperial etiquette and age-old “ pre- 
cedent.” 


The fact remains it is the chamberlains 
who tell the members of the Imperial 
family, including the Emperor, what to do 
and also what not to do. The prohibitions 
at least seem astoundingly numerous as 
well as irksome. The Emperor, for in- 
stance, is not allowed to attend Japan's 
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Nasser began making his fiercely anti-Israeli speeches in Syria and, 
in particular, when news came through about Egyptian troop con- 
centrations in the Sinai peninsula. There have been rumours 
before that the Egyptians were again busy building up their strength 
in the south but it now appeared as if they had reached a stage when 
imminent attack was possible. But even so tension was nowhere 
near the level it reached during the summer of 1956. And when 
the minister of justice, Mr Pinhas Rosen, who is known to be close 
to the prime minister, declared that there was no danger of war 
everybody relaxed. | 

The Israeli press has been busy dissecting President Nasser’s 
motives. It is believed that any warlike intentions he may have 
are directed more against Jordan than against Israel ; and it is also 
felt that he needed some distraction to cover over his precarious 
position in Syria. What is more, the lesson brought home by the 
Sinai campaign—that it is possible to conquer territory but impos- 
sible to keep it—has impressed itself on Israel and Israelis hope 
that it has also been learnt in the United Arab Republic. 


When the present war scare blows over Israel will still be faced 
with the necessity of keeping up in the arms race with Egypt. As 
Cairo can rely on the Soviet block for its supplies and as weapons 
quickly become obsolete, the army has been asking again for more 
modern equipment. Mr Ben-Gurion has recently underlined the 


urgent need for more and better weapons by prophesying that 
there will be a major battle with the Arabs during the next decade. 


VERBODY in Israel agrees that this battle should be avoided. 
The problem is how to break out of the dreadful chain 
of infiltration and retaliation, of propaganda and war scare. Before 
the Sinai campaign, there were still many who believed that they 
could shoot their way through to peace. Today it is generally 


Derby, or any other race meeting; and his child. 


Crown Prince Akihito appears 
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understood that the international background that gave the Sinai 
war its opportunity will not repeat itself, and, moreover, that the 
SE ne ee 
Peace is as far away as ever. 


Dr Evatt’s Mantle 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


EARLY everyone in the Australian Labour Party was ay eoen 
that Dr Evatt had, in spite of bitter controversy, been 
allowed an honourable exit from his leadership of the Opposition 
in the federal Parliament. When his appointment as Chief Justice 
of New South Wales was announced on February roth, those who 
had been content with him as leader felt that, if he wanted this 
office, his legal attainments gave him a better title to it than any 
other candidate. Those who doubted whether chief justiceships 
should be used as escape hatches for unsuccessful political leaders 
were reconciled to the idea when the arch-enemy, Mr B. A. Santa- 
maria, éminence grise of the breakaway Democratic Labour party, 
burst into journalism to show how wicked such an appointment 
would be. Those who believed that Labour would never win 
an election under Dr Evatt were delighted at this unlooked-for 
conclusion. And Mr Arthur Augustus Calwell, deputy leader of 
the Opposition and the heir apparent, was particularly happy— 
because, as he pointed out, the New South Wales bench had 

hitherto been “ woefully weak.” 

The important question is this: will Dr Evatt’s successor, who- 
ever he is, be able to make a better appeal to the electorate than 
Dr Evatt did during the nine years of his leadership ? In some 
ways that would not seem difficult ; for Dr Evatt had some obvious 


entail loss of “face” by the Japanese. 


visits to other sports events including 
traditional Japanese wrestling, and to the 
theatre including Japan’s own kabuki, are 
severely rationed to once a year. The 
chamberlains aver that if the Emperor 
“ really ” wished to watch horses or wrest- 
ling or to visit the theatre, they would not 
dare stand in his way ; but few Japanese 
believe that the Emperor’s wishes have 
ever counted for much, or do now. 

What the Japanese most resent is that 
the Emperor’s mingling with his people 
has been drastically curtailed since the 
exuberant early postwar years (when all 
the chamberlains were living in momen- 
tary expectation of getting the sack from 
the Occupation). Then, after a lifetime of 
rigid seclusion, the Emperor actually 
shook hands with farmers and fishermen. 
Nowadays the number of times each year 
that he leaves the well-guarded Imperial 
Palace precincts may be counted on one’s 
fingers. ' 

Crown Prince Akihito and Crown 
Princess Michiko have put up a stout 
resistance to the blandishments and 
smooth pressures that their nominal ser- 
vants constantly seek to exercise upon 
them. Before her child was born, the 
Princess let it be known that she proposed 
to nurse it herself, and also that she would 
not allow it to be reared by chamberlains, 
as happened to Akihito when he was a 


fully to share his wife’s views. 

But the royal couple are by no means 
having things all their own way, and 
neither for that matter is Prime Minister 
Kishi, who supports them. For example, 
Mr Kishi indicated that the Crown Prince 
and his wife would visit the United States 


Court chamberlains ceremoniously ward 
off evil spirits from the baby prince 


in May, in time for the centennial of 
American-Japanese relations.: But the 
chamberlains are opposed to this for a 
number of reasons, the chief one, however, 
being that a royal visit to*the United 
States before and not after President 
Eisenhower's June visit to Japan might 


The chamberlains have argued that, 
since Princess Michiko insists on flying in 
the face of tradition and nursing her own 
child instead of employing wet-nurses, she 
cannot go to the United States until the 
child is weaned. Further, they let it be 
known, with more peremptoriness than 
suavity, that they will “not consider” 
Akihito going abroad alone. 

The chamberlains’ argument about the 
weaning of the new Prince seems especi- 
ally thin, because they had allowed their 
opposition to the United States visit to 
become known before the Crown Princess 
revealed her views on breast-feeding. But 
the majority of Japanese would not be im- 
pressed by anything the chamberlains 
said, as the chamberlains are generally 
assumed to conceal their real reasons in 
any event. One middle-aged Japanese 
remarked rather wistfully: “With a 
modern princess to look after the child, we 
hope the Imperial family will come off 
their cloud so that Japan can have a real 
democratic Emperor in the future.” 

A year ago, the hope was that, if not 
the Emperor himself, then his son, would 
prove “a real democratic Emperor.” Now, 
eyeing the power of the chamberlains, 
people have evidently decided it is more 
realistic to think in terms of the present 
Emperor’s grandson. Hope has been con- 
siderably deferred. 
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First, be must win back 
breakaway party—or at 
from the Liberal or 
in November, 1958, the 
9 per cent of the votes : 
iberal and Country party 
ion of seats and votes was 
not have put Labour in, but for 
itute the ALP’s hope of getting into office. 
task for Labour's new leader is to evolve a policy 
; Australian Labour party, no less 
British, is suffering because its sometime class-conscious 
capitalists, but its dogma has 
faint odour of nationalisation, unattrac- 
i its programme, like the smell of 
i promising field. There 
service, for greater expendi- 
ion) on such things as education, 
development of virgin land—projects that 
t; there is also room for 
trictive practices. 

ities required in a good leader, what 
avourite in the leadership stakes that will 
March 7th? Mr Calwell will get right-wing support 
does not seem likely to win over 
. That party’s friendship he describes 
is disliked by his fellow Roman 
i failing to support them at the time 
is an experienced politician (of the old school that 
likes to wear baggy lounge suits at State dinners), and he has a 
cosy television personality. As Minister of Immigration, after the 
war, he wisely decided to assist immigrants from continental Europe 
as well as from Britain. But he is apt to startle the world with 
impetuous and ill-judged remarks that suddenly fly out of him 
like a jack-in-a-box. A supporter, presumably, of those big 
increases in basic wages and margins for skill that now threaten 
Australia’s economic stability, he gravely prophesies that the 
Menzies government will be out in 1961 for its failure to deal with 
inflation. But at present, even with all the help that inflation 
and Mr Calwell could give, a Labour victory in 1961 looks no 

more likely than if the party were still led by Dr Evatt. 
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White Leader in Uruguay 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S overnight stop in the Oriental Repub- 
P lic of Uruguay on Wednesday was made temporarily uncom- 
fortable by the tear gas that the police used to disperse a student 
demonstration. Although this particular protest seems to have 
stemmed from a group far to the left, it is not only the communists 


‘who are dissatisfied with the state of affairs. The President's brief . 


visit coincides with the anniversary of government by the Blanco 
(white) party, who after fifty years of opposition are enjoying their 
first taste of power. Uruguay has the singular constitutional system 
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of a bi-partisan national council of nine men, whose president, 
chosen from the majority party, is changed cach year. One of Mr 
i "s principal hosts was Sefior Benito Nardone who took 
over the presidency this week. The Blancos have floundered badly 
in their first year, and the question is whether Sefior Nardone, a 
former docker of fiery temperament, has the wisdom and the 
strength to pull them out of their economic and administrative bog. 
Uruguay has managed to avgid the upheavals that periodically 
rack the rest of South America. With no resources except its rich 
black soil and the fine port of Montevideo, the little republic has 
made itself a name for political democracy, economic stability, and 
a standard of living much higher than that that of its potentially 
wealthier neighbours. The Colorado (coloured) party, which 
dominated the scene from 1903 to 1959, gave Uruguay an advanced 
system of social legislation: pensions, paid holidays, minimum 
wages, accident insurance, free medicine, and maternity and funeral 
expenses were all started more than a generation ago. In return, 


‘the party was regularly supported by a grateful electorate. 


But the lustre of Colorado achievement gradually grew dimmer. 
The party's very success made it unimaginative. Mediocre young 
men from the “ right ” families came to inherit political office ; no 
less than five Colorado leaders now bear the magic name of Battie. 
Under their rule the state expanded its nationalisation programme 
even to hotels, theatres, and restaurants. Meanwhile, a complicated 
system of multiple exchange rates crippled the nation's basic wool 
and meat packing industries, and exports slumped from $269 
million in 1953 to $137 million in 1958. 


N November, 1958, a coalition of rich ranch-owners, farm 
labourers, and a dissatisfied middle-class gave the Blancos their 
first electoral victory. In March, 1959, the new government took 
over the national council, promising to trim the bureaucracy, cut 
out excessive state controls, and restore a free market economy. 

But the Blancos lacked executive experience, and were trying 
to fulfil too many conflicting promises. The land-owners who 
financed the party were primarily interested in the free export 
of wool and meat ; but Sefior Nardone, whose support comes from 
the farm workers, wished instead to push a programing 
of agrarian reform. The national council proved ineffective ; much 
of its time was wasted in bickering. 

The economic situation has steadily got worse. Uruguay has 
lost many of its traditional markets for wool ; although this has been 
partly offset by increased shipments to the Soviet block, whose share 
of the total rose from 7 per cent in 1955 to 46 per cent in 1958. 
Most of this season’s clip has been piling up in warehouses because 
of uncertainties about the exchange rate. The railway system, 
taken over from a British firm in 1948, has been losing money ever 
since ; the road network, once the finest in Latin America, is 
steadily deteriorating. Two American meat-packing companics 
closed down their plants. Inflationary conditions continue and 
the cost of living has risen fast. Lately there have been serious 
strikes among building workers, bus drivers, rubber workers, elec- 
tricity workers and bank clerks ; even the pensioners have been 
oa strike, 

In December, after months of wrangling, the Blancos produced 
their first piece of major legislation, the repeal of the law which 
established multiple exchange rates for different exports and 
imports. The new system of foreign exchange is said to be transi- 
tional, and it could, in the future, lead to genuinely freer trade ; 
its short range results are expected to be more inflation and unem- 
ployment. President Nardone now has to face the question of 
initiating some system of land reform, The country’s economic 
future depends to a large extent on whether he simply turns the 
land over to smallholders who may not be able to farm it properly, 
or whether he embarks on a' comprehensive programme to reform 
farming methods. 
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KIRKBY, ENG. - These zesty cheddar cheeses go 
through the factory untouched by human hands. 
Yale Worksavers help maintain this hygienic 
standard as part of a day’s work. These clean, 
fumeless electric trucks bring raw materials to 
storage - stack ageing cheeses on racks — speed 
finished products to market. What Yale Worksavers 













YALE PETROL TRUCKS MOVE THE 
GOODS THAT MOVE WORLD TRADE 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN ~ Bales of raw silk are sped from warehouse 
to quay by this Yale petrol truck. From warehouse to quay - 
from quay to ship — it’s the same the world over as Yale trucks 
expedite goods in world trade. In factories, too, durable Yale 
petrol trucks save costs, time, space and labour as they move 
loads ranging from 2000 to 20,000 Ibs. 


























e@ All Yale Industrial Lift Trucks are uni- 
fermly high in quality, wherever manufac- 
tured. 


New York, U.S.A. - 






© Yale makes the world’s mest oe @ All Yale equipment availabic in currencies 
— c Petrol, LP-Gas, Electric of the free 


° Renthdiiantaiatilitaeianndhcnee/ tite 
Sales and Service arenes 
im Principal Cities of World. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Wednesfield, Staffs., England . Chrysler Building, 
Manufacturing Plants: Velbert Rhid., Germany: Phila., Pa., U.S.A: 
Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK—Saint-Ouen, Seine, France . Milan, Italy . Barcelona, Spain 


do for cheeses, they can do for practically any 
product in loads up to 7500 Ibs. Worksavers are 
light and compact -can manceuvre in crowded, 
narrow areas -on ramps or low-load floors. Yet 
they have the power and durability you expect from 
heavier trucks. Complete line includes fork, pallet, 
platform and tractor models. 


YALE ELECTRIC TRUCKS HANDLE 
UP TO 200,000 LBS. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. ~ Stacking and eaten sane sale of rolls of news- 
print are easy tasks for this mighty Y: truck. With 


capacities ranging from 2000 to 200,000 Ibs., Yale trucks have 
ow range of handling applications. Specify Yale electric 
trucke where cleanliness and economy of operation and 
maintenance are paramount. 
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THREE INDIVIDUAL BANKS 
each with its own extensive local 
knowledge, each serving its private and 

f x 4 t ) ¢ ? e ore ¢ ' ¢ ; commercial customers in the time-honoured 
tradition of the Family Banker, 


ONE GROUP OF BANKS 
with large assets, a vast fund of experience, 
and every facility for the service of 


commerce and industry at home and abroad. 
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LIMITED 


An Associate Company of Barclays Bank Limited 


y _ Chief Office in France: 
33 rue du Quatre Septembre, Paris 


Other branches: 
AIX-L ES-BAINS, BIARRITZ, BORDEAUX, CANNES, 
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manufacture, to which, under government influence, 

Britain's “ big five * makers have now committed their 
second major wave of expansion since the war, was completed 
with the statement about Vauxhall's new plant on Merseyside 
last week. Many details have still to be filled in. Both 
Vauxhall and Ford have further developments in mind and 
the Rootes Group has so far said little about its plan to 
establish a car plant in Scotland. Some of the smaller vehicle 
makers also have plans of their own afoot: Rover, for example, 
is in the process of buying a site for a factory at Cardiff. 

Moreover, the associated expansion of the motor industry's 
suppliers of components and accessories, which must also be 
substantial, has mostly still to be revealed. The steel industry, 
however, which is the vehicle makers’ most capital intensive 
supplier, has already adjusted its forward planning to the 
motor industry’s expectations. The new Spencer works at 
Newport and the extensions now under way at Ravenscraig 
and Port Talbot are intended to provide a small margin of 
sheet steel supplies over foreseeable demand by 1962, when 
the new vehicle plants are due to start running in, an¢ a still 
larger margin three years later. 

The close interest now taken by the Government in just 
where all these new plants should be put is perhaps one reason 
why the motor manufacturers have revealed a good deal more 
about their plans, and said it earlier, than they did six years 
ago at the outset of their last hefty round of expansion. All 
told, the big five have now committed themselves to spending 
about £160 million in the next two years or so, which means 
an annual rate of investment of the order of {£75 million. 
This is substantially more than the industry has ever spent 
before. During the previous expansion programme, capital 
outlays by the vehicle makers and their components suppliers 
rose from a total of about £30 million in 1954 to a peak of 
£57 million in 1957 and 1958, and then slipped back to 
probably less than £40 million last year. With the new invest- 
ment that the components and accessories manufacturers are 
being called upon to make, total spending on new buildings 
and equipment by the motor vehicle industry‘ will run well 
above £75 million during the next two or three years. On top 
of this the steel industry’s investment in new sheet and tin- 
plate capacity, largely for the motor industry, will cost about 
£150 million between now and 1965. 

The changes that this huge programme of new investment is 


A FIRST sketch of the new pattern of motor vehicle 


THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 


The Motor Map Redrawn 


likely to mark upon the map of motor manufacture in Britain 
appear in the balance of total output to be less than might 
have been assumed from the arguments of the last few months 
following the Government’s refusal of the motor manufac- 
turers’ initial proposals to locate most of their new plants near 
where they were making vehicles already. But in sheer volume 
of new investment, and in the number of extra jobs this will 
enable the industry to offer, the results of the Government’s 
interventions admittedly appear impressive. Of the {160 
million that the big five intend to invest over the next two 
years or so, sufficient details have now been spelled out to 
show where just over £120 million is to be spent ; of that 
£120 million roughly two-thirds will go to building new plants 
in new areas. Nearly all of the 28,000 or more extra jobs this 
£120 million will create will be in these new areas. 


F this, Merseyside clearly will be getting the lion's share, 
more than {£60 million of the capital outlays and, to 
begin with, about 17,500 of the new jobs. This includes the 
£4 million domestic appliance factory, to employ 1,500, that 
BMC is to put up at Kirkby. But the three major new motor 
plants on Merseyside will be Ford’s car factory at Halewood, 
to the south-east of Liverpool ; Standard-Triumph Inter- 
national’s car body plant at nearby Speke ; and the commercial 
vehicle plant that Vauxhall intends to build. at Ellesmere Port 
on the south shore. If Vauxhall decides, to go ahead with its 
ultimate intention of developing this new factory into a 
completely integrated commertial vehicle plant in later years, 
this would provide employment for another 3,500. 

Against this, the share of the spoils gained by Scotland and 
other “ development districts” as the result of their equally 
energetic lobbying does not add up to very much. The {9 
million tractor and heavy commercial vehicle plant that BMC 
proposes to erect near Bathgate, in west Lothian, will employ 
about 5,600. On top of this Scotland can count only the 
factory that Pressed Steel owns near Paisley, where it will 
produce bodies for the Swedish Volvo, and the car plant that 
Rootes has provisionally announced it is hoping to establish 
in the same area. Other claimant areas can so far point only 
to the proposed Land Rover factory at Cardiff, to BMC’s 
new press shop and expanded radiator plant near Llanelly, 
and to BMC’s new packing centre for “ completely knocked 
down” export shipments at Swynnerton in North Stafford- 
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of perhaps {13-14 million and 


makers’ methods, will have to be built up in 

ith ith other makers after the same kind of men ; it 

not be , or cheap, to transfer a sufficient nucleus of 
staff and skilled workmen to the new plants ; and the transport 
of major assemblies over much longer distances, which BMC, 
Vauxhall and Standard all envisage at least initially, can hardly 
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they plan to be able to produce by 1962 and 1963. In the 
past the industry’s own estimates of future demand have 
usually turned out to be fairly close to the mark, and its 
suppliers, in particular the steel industry, are now prepared 
to take the motor industry’s plans far more seriously. 
All of these firms are thinking big. BMC is now producing 
at about its present capacity of 750,000 vehicles a year, of 
duction of tractors and heavy lorries from Birmingham to 
Scotland, and using the plant thus vacated to increase its car 
and van output, would nominally raise the corporation’s 
Capacity to about 850,000 cars and vans and 150,000 tractors 
and heavy lorries in two years’ time. Ford has a current 
rate of output of about 600,000 vehicles (two-thirds of them 
cars) and a potential capacity in existing plants of up to a 
further 150,000 vehicles a year ; its plans allow at present 
for another 200,000 cars to be made at Halewood. But the 
company still has to say how it intends to spend the other 
half of its £50 million. Vauxhall's current annual rate of 
output is about 300,000 vehicles. Moving the production 
of Bedford vans and trucks from Luton and Dunstable to 
Ellesmere Port will enable the company to raise its car 
Capacity to about 300,000 in two years’ time with roughly 
the! same output, just over 100,000, of commercial vehicles. 
Standard-TI’s production is now about 150,000 a year. The 
new assembly hall at Canley Hall should raise its capacity 
later this year to about 180,000 a year and the new car body 
plant at Speke could make this 300,000 (nearly all cars) by 
some time in 1962. When one makes allowance for the actual 
production and likely increase in capacity of the Rootes Group, 
the big five appear, therefore, to be planning on a total com- 
bined capacity of more than 2} million cars and 600,000 
commercial vehicles and tractors by 1962-63. 


LL methods of forecasting future home and export sales are 
A tegie thera But if the home market for cars goes 
on increasing at the rate of roughly 7 per cent a year, as it 
has over the last four years and as several forecasts within 
the industry suggest it will, and if exports of cars rise by, say, 
20 per cent by 1963, total sales of British cars might rise 
from less than 1.2 million last year to a little more than 1} 
million by 1963. The industry was already producing cars 
at that annual rate in the opening months of this year. Even 
the most optimistic guesses would not put demand in 1963 
within striking distance of potential car capacity then. 

So if the industry brings im its new plants at the time it 
is Now projecting, it is likely to find itself working considerably 
below full stretch for a period. But even at 75 per cent of 
nominal capacity production in this industry could probably 
still be quite profitable. And now that the Government has 
got itself so deeply involved in the motor manufacturers’ 
plans to expand sales, they can possibly feel that it will be 
more reluctant to impose arbitrary restrictions on their demand 
through hire purchase controls or higher purchase tax. Even 
80, it may be that this present wave of expansion is based upon 
assumptions by each firm that it will significantly increase its 
respective share of the market: and all can hardly be right 
about that. Will further expansion bring with it further 
amalgamation ? 
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The Storage of Electricity 


LECTRIC broughams enjoyed a brief vogue at the begin- 
E ning of this century; this was ended almost as soon as it 
had begun by the development of the internal combus- 
tion engine for cars. But the electric motor as a power unit 
has survived for certain specialised forms of transport, and 
over the last few years interest has revived in its more 
general possibilities: several new electric passenger cars have 
been promised, both in Europe and the United States. These 
ambitions are associated with a similar revival of interest in 
one of the most frustrating technological problems of the past 
hundred years: the storage of electric power. 

It was once claimed by Lord Brabazon that if only an 
adequate secondary battery existed, all the cars on the road 
would be electric: less hyperbolic critics of existing types of 
battery have merely pointed out that batteries have progressed 
far less since their discovery than any other major electrical 
component. Britain's manufacturers claim to be as advanced 
technologically as their American, Continental (and possibly 
Russian) rivals, both in the development of conventional 
accumulators and in research into the various devices that it 
is hoped will replace them. Yet little real progress has so far 
been made with any of these : the lead-acid accumulator is 
basically the same as it was a hundred years ago. 

Variants of the few basic kinds of battery, however, extend 
over an enormous range, all the way from tiny dry-cell batteries 


for hearing aids and electronic devices up to giant stationary 
accumulators such as the 400-ton, 132,000 ampere-hour bat- 
tery that is used in one London telephone relay station. The 
most important type produced is the six-volt or the twelve- 


volt-car starting battery: at a guess about four million of 
these were produced last year in Britain, 14 million being 
sold as original equipment on cars and commercial vehicles. 
Other main items in the industry’s output include some 
400,000 accumulator cells a year for traction batteries and 
200,000 cells for stationary batteries—plus about 100 million 
“units” of dry battery cells. Such official statistics as are 
published are obscure: total production of batteries may be 
worth {30-35 million. 

Information is scanty because of the structure of the indus- 
try: production of some types of battery is dominated by 
one huge producer, Chloride Electrical Storage Company, its 
subsidiaries include the Chloride (with its battery trademark 

Exide ”), Alkaline and DP Battery companies, and Pritchett 
and Gold. Chloride Electrical and Joseph Lucas are the 
biggest makers of car engine starting batteries: Exide supply 
original equipment batteries for Ford and Vauxhall, Lucas for 
most other big car manufacturers. Next in approximate order 
of size come Oldham, Crompton Parkinson, and Siemens 
Edison Swan. There are also plenty of small companies, some 
of the back-garden kind, most of which make only car starter 
batteries. Big companies may disdain them, but some of these 
small firms produce cheaper batteries which give excellent ser- 
vice—often sold through garages and stores with twice as long 
a guarantee as Exide or Lucas offer. Lucas makes only car bat- 
teries ; mot of the big compinies anche traction end stationary 


batteries as well, and these constitute about 10-15 per cent 
of the industry’s total value of out 

There are now about 25,000 ric vehicles on Britain's 
roads: almost all are delivery vehicles, mostly milk vans. 
Unigate and Express Dairies have about 5,500 of these vans, 
of which about 750 are “ pedestrian-operated.” Milk delivery 
is well suited to the capabilities of the electric vehicle. An 
electric motor need not be left “ idling * when stopped, and is 
distinctly efficient for the low vehicle speeds and the 150-200 
stops and starts on the average milk route. The daily schedule 
leaves plenty of time for recharging batteries, on low-cost off- 
peak power, and the average daily mileage is relatively low. 
(Electricity’s only competitor in this field, in fact, is the horse : 
Unigate still uses about 50 of them.) Some stores also use 
battery-powered vehicles: and they are being increasingly 
used for delivering bread and for refuse collection. A 1-1} ton 
vehicle might use a battery composed of 30 cells each rated 
at about 250 ampere-hours (for instance, capable of discharg- 
ing 50 amperes of current for five hours) at about 60 volts. 
Such a battery would weigh about 15 cwts., would cost about 
£285, and might last four or five years. 

The biggest use of battery power in traction at present is 
in fork-lift trucks and other factory transport ; it is estimated 
that there are now about 35-40,000 of these in Britain. 
Batteries are also widely used in mining locomotives, and in 
submarines. Their first cost is still comparatively high, but 
the longer service life now obtained with traction batteries has 
helped reduce costs to a more acceptable level. British Rail- 
ways has been experimenting for some time with a battery- 
powered railcar in the hope of achieving the low operating 
costs of electricity without the capital cost of electrification. 


HOUGH the performance of batteries for traction has im- 
proved considerably since the war in terms of power-to- 
weight ratio and cost per unit of power, it is not nearly good 
enough to make an electric passenger car a reality. The most 
efficient traction battery now made could pull itself alone 
(assuming, so to say, a weightless vehicle for it) at a speed of 45 
miles per hour for an absolute maximum of 120 miles. If 
the chassis, motor and payload equalled the weight of the 
battery, its range would be 60 miles, not a yard more. A car 
with a gross weight of only 10 cwt—half of it batteries— 
would require about 125 watt-hours to travel 60 miles at 
cruising speed of 35 miles per hour: this is just i 


daha Canela The newer alkaline batteries, which 


nickel and cadmium or nickel and iron for their electrodes 
instead of lead and lead dioxide, offer no better power-weight 
ratio than the best existing lead-acid batteries, and are com- 
paratively expensive. 

Several companies in the United States and Europe are 


for some of these vehicles are described by established battery 
manufacturers as fantastic, both in speed and of range—but 





. 


i 
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most of them have been proposed as small city runabouts, 


ee ee 


traction batteries. 
Technically, there seems at ptesent little hope of improve- 
meat in this industry's most important product, the engine 
stafting battery, which now gives a high standard of perform- 


| 
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ance: improvements in design to allow replacement of single 
cells rather than the whole battery might be another matter. 
It would seem, moreover, that if the small companies can offer 
a four-year guarantee, the major firms should be able to match 
them. In an industry with a relatively unchanging product 
one might expect economies in production to offer cheaper car 
batteries ; but the most obvious route to lower prices would be 
sharper competition, not technological change. Starter 
batteries are the subject of a collective agreement on maximum 
discounts, which is registered with the Registrar of Restrictive 
Trade Practices. 

The industry’s reticence extends to details of its efforts in 
research and development. It insists that it does in fact spend 
large sums of money ; and reacted vigorously last year to a 
suggestion that the Electricity Council should spend {10 
million on battery research during the next five years. All of 
the major firms maintain research facilities of some kind ; 
Exide has just built large new laboratories at its main works 
at Clifton Junction near Manchester. What the industry gets 
for its money, however, is less certain. Conventional lead-acid 
batteries may soon be found to have reached the maximum 
limits of development. If so, further gains in efficiency will 
have to wait until the discovery of some entirely new principle 
of power storage—and this has eluded countless researchers | 
and absorbed perhaps more money than any other single 
unsuccessful scientific quest in the past century. But a crop 
of ideas—and some hundred-year-old perennials—indeed exist, 
as do a wealth of potentially important new uses for battery 
power. Some of these will be discussed in a second article. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Still “Strongly Upward” 


remains geographically uneven, 
Statistics suggest that it is now becoming 
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orderbooks of the capital goods producers) 
has been rising more slowly, reflecting the 
fact that most of these producers had the 
spare capacity to push up output in line 
with the swelling flow of new orders. By 
the end of last year the Board of Trade’s 
index of orders outstanding was fractionally 
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more evenly distributed between the indus- 
trial sectors of the economy. In engincer- 
ing, for example, though cars and durable 


ng goods are still making the 

there was some slackening of 
femtal for radio and television sets in the 
final months of last year; this was partly 
offset, however, growing activity 
among the suppliers of capital goods. For 
the engineering industries in general 
(leaving out vehicles, shipbuilding and 
marine engineering) production in the last 
quarter of 1959 was 9 per cent higher than 
a year before, the same as in the third 
quarter. At the end of the year all main 
industrial groups except shipbuilding and 
mining showed substantial increases over 
end-1958 ; the bi increases were in 
vehicles, metal , chemicals, and also 
textiles 


i . . . 
The volume of orders outstanding in 
engineering (which mainly reflects the 


higher than a year before, but still about 
20 per cent below the peak volume of orders 
that built up during the previous boom in 
1955. 

Delivery dates in general, according 
to this indicator, would be lengthening a 
little, but not very sharply. However, the 
Board of Trade thinks that up to the end 
of last year manufacturers’ orders for 
capital equipment were not yet fully 
matching their reported investment inten- 
tions; this year’s promised investment 
boom, that is to say, has still to make its 
main contribution to an increase in demand. 
Though consumption has still hardly been 
damped, the main element at present 
swelling demand further may well be the 
steady rebuilding of stocks in industry and 
commerce—which seemed to be making its 
special mark\ upon the balance of payments 
in. the last quarter rel 1959, when the current 
surplus may possibly have run off. 
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Deeds Without Words 


© the market rate of interest is not 

without influence after all. Oddly 
enough, the same commentators who in 
the past have explained what a blunt and 
ineffectual instrument this is are now com- 
plaining angrily about havoc wrought by 
a one-point drop in gilt-edged prices. In 
fact the tactics of the market authorities 
seem to be achieving just what is needed ; 
the pity is that it is left to outside com- 
mentators to give rational explanations for 
them. One official statement has been made 
—in the House of Lords, where the 
Treasury is unrepresented. It was left to 
the Earl of Dundee to answer the inevitable 
cries that the government was being heart- 
less and cruel to its stockholders ; and the 
minister—without portfolio—elaborated on 
his Treasury brief with the not very helpful 
words: “ We do not think it right that the 
Government should be a kind of sink for 
unwanted Government stock at an arti- 
ficially high price.” Some commentators 
needed no further prompting to write that 
the official tactics took “all the remaining 
confidence” out of the gilt-edged market. 

There is more to quarrel with here than 
differences about policy. It is simply not 
true that gilt-edged are friendless. This is 
not 1957; one striking measure of the 
difference in market sentiment is that this 
time the rise in gilt-edged yields has 
knocked equity prices, not stimulated them. 
And while investors other than the banks 
sold {£210 million of gilt-edged in the 
second and third quarters of 1957, in the first 
half of 1959 they bought £210 million of the 
despised stock. gures, lamentably, are 
available after mid-1959, but the gilt-edged 
market enjoyed considerable support after 
the election; and even after the January 
increase in Bank rate and the rail settlement, 
there was evidence of some demand from 
private investors, 

The authorities’ action last week in let- 
ting the market feel the weight of the banks’ 
sales has not unna caused most 
buyers to hold off ; it has not brought any 


7° idea that the market yield on a 
Government’s bonds is a measure of 
its “ credit” in the sense of creditworthi- 
ness is a hangover from the days when 
London was the world’s market for the 
bonds of every country, and the relative 
yields at any time of the bonds of every 
country from China to Peru did indeed 
reflect a market’s opinion (London's 
opinion) of their relative creditworthiness. 
In a world in which there is no longer 
one leading market for everybody’s bonds, 
and in which deliberate manipulation of 
some interest rates is accepted practice, 
the link between “ creditworthiness ” and 
interest rates has been giving way. 
—The Radcliffe Report. 


significant volume of private selling. The 
banks will probably have to sell more, and 
under the new official tactics, that would 
cause a further dip in prices. So for a time, 
the authoritics may find that funding sales 
are harder to make. 

This conjuncture has been represented in 
some quarters as a setback for official policy 
of monetary restraint. But this attitude is 
naively mechanistic. The quantity of money, 
as almost everyone agrecs, is not the only 
influence. It is interlocked with the interest 
rate, and more significant in the short-term 
is what used to be called velocity and what 
the Radcliffe report calls liquidity-~some- 
thing that everyone can recognise in the 
mood that prevails among business men and 
in the market. The uncertainty that the 
authorities have injected into that mood, 
previously one of potentially dangerous over- 
confidence, is a measure of the success, not 
the failure, of their action in wielding the 
interest rate. One cannot restrain without 
pain. 


Gilt-edged and Equities 


ILT-EDGED prices were marked down a 
little more on the first two days of this 
week, in res to some further bank 
selling—though this was much smaller in 
volume than last weck’s. Weakness has 
been more apparent in equities; The 
Economist indicator fell by 9.6 points to 
354-2 in the week to Wednesday, and some 
switching from equities into gilt-edged was 
reported on Wednesday. The fact is that 
far from “ ruining ” the gilt-edged market, 
the step-up in yield has given the market a 
sounder base. 
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and hire purchase and among the industrial 
groups in stores, textiles, steel, aircraft, 
electrical equipment and paper. 


What Breke on Advances? 
wn the event of further substantial sales 


involve commitments to lend additional 
sums in the future, are more likely to be 
rejected now than they would have been a 
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Skybolt from Blue Streak 


= ce 
skilful case for adopting 
eee missile during this week’s defence 
; Mr Watkinson is a clever apologist 
and a no less clever tactician, for he was 
careful to lay numerous lines of retreat in 
case Skybolt should fail to work. He is in 
fact suggesting a radical switch in defence 


out a 
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Minister knows that Britain 
cannot afford «two major rocket pro- 
: the bill for Blue Streak alone is 
imated at {600 million. The cabinet 
discussed outright cancellation of Blue 
Streak now, before more money is spent, 
but has reprieved the temporarily 
until it is clear whether ei of two alter- 
native projects, a seaborne or an airborne 
rocket, will work any better. Mr Watkinson 
offers Skybolt, the airborne alternative, as 
a i cheap i 
American missile, already developed, which 
could give a new lease of life to the ageing 
V-bombers. 
The Minister might have to eat his 
words. Skybolt is still little more than a 


the pace of their missile development is 


notorious and experience has shown how to 
discount it. i i 


FIXED INTEREST COMPARISONS 


IELDS om government securities are 
now attractive in relation not only to 
equity yields but to other fixed-interest 
securities. In 1958 and 1959, as confidence 
in money returned and as yields on 
equities fell steeply, institutions paid 


‘ rather more attention to debenture stocks 


and preference shares than to gilt-edged. 
This had its logic at a time when first 
class preference shares still offered 1 per 
cent more than @ government security. 
But in the past fifteen months these mar- 
gins have narrowed; unlike gilt-edged, 
which the government broker is always 
anxious to sell, debentures and preference 
shares are in limited supply, and institu- 
tions rarely let go of their holdings. So 
while gilt-edged yields remained fairly 
stable in 1959 yields on industrial fixed 
interest stocks fell; and they have 
responded only modestly to the rise in | 
gilt-edged yields since the end of last year. 
As a result, their margin over gilt-edged 
yields hgs now been narrpwed to about 
4 per cent. 


YIELOS % 


Treasury 3',%, 1977-80. 
Funding 5',%, 1962-84... 
LCC $!,%, 1977-81... 
N. Zealand S% 1976-80 
Eng. Electric 5':% Deb., 


Tube Investment 514% 
Loan Stock, 1977-82 .. 
Courtaulds % Pref..... 


Unilever 7% Pref....... 
20-year Mortgage 
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COMPARATIVE YIELDS 
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Gross redemption 
yield 


Unilever Preference 
English 
Electric Deben 
New Zealand” ous 
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TREASURY 342% s 
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In New Zealand 
he’s a national institution... 
and so are we ! | 


Power fyom natural steam. That’s the significance behind 
the new Geo-Thermal plant at Wairakei, where maximum 
capacity is now 250,000 k.w., and where the knowledge and 
experience of the Civil Engineer is so indispensable. Yes, the 
Civil Engineer is a figure of national importance in New 
Zealand. And whén he wants banking services he comes to 
us ~ for we are national too. We have more than 150 
branches and agencies in the North and South Island, and 
our service is expert and comprehensive. If you live, work, 
trade or travel in New Zealand - or indeed if you wish to 
know anything at all about the country - isn’t it logical to 
contact the National Bank of New Zealand ? 


The National Bank 
OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 


Head Office: 8 Moorgate, Londea, E.C.2. (MONarch 8311) 
West bad Branch: 14 Charles I Street, London, W.1 PR Afalgar 67% 


A tale of Twenty-two Cities 


From Tunisia to India, from Aden to Iraq are the Cities, twenty-two 

of them-—in fifteen states. They all 

have this in common: every one is 

ig an area where a dramatic trans- 

formation is taking place, a trans- 

formation from a traditional past to 

modern statehood. Eyery one, too, 

contains a branch of The British 

Bank of the Middle East, a Bank : 5 

dating back to 1889 and closely 
associated with the rapid development 
taking place today. Tunisia, Libya, 
Lebanon, The United Arab Republic, 
Syrian Region, Abu Dhabi, Iraq, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, 
Qatar, Muscat and Oman, Dubai and 
Sharjah, Aden and India: these are 

the territories where The British Bank 

of the Middle East operates. It has 

inumate knowledge and experience 

of their political, economicandfinan- 

cial affairs. If you are interested in 

new markets and the limitless 

possibilities of development in this 

vast area, The British Bank of the 

Middle East can give you the reliable help and advice you need. 


THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1889 
HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C 4. 
Telephone: MANsion House 2643 (6 lines) 
Capital & Published Reserves £4,375,000 


ASSOCIATED WITH: 


THE BANK OF IRAN AND THE MIDDLE EAST 
Capital Rials 250,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE. TEMERAN, IRAN (PERSIA) (P.O. BOX fea) 
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These names make aluminium news. Impcrial Chemical Industries and Aluminum Company of America, 


household words on both sides of the Atlantic, combine to form a new name in aluminium—IMPALCO. 
Backed by ALCOA’s unmatched experience in the specialised field of aluminium and by L.C.1’s great 


resources and world-wide organisation, IMPALCO will provide a new major source of aluminium, 


Palco 


for aluminium 


Imperial Aluminium Company Limited - Birmingham 
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launching point from which a missile can 
travel 1,500 miles and still land reasonably 
near its target. Whether the bill for Sky- 
bolt plus new aircraft to carry it and new 
aids to steer them would be less than that 
for Blue Streak, and whether this airborne 
weapon would contribute re to the 
country’s security, are ts dn which it is 
possible to hold more one opinion. But 
there are sections of the aircraft indust 
that would be ha to see Blue Streak 
cancelled outright if this led to new orders 
being placed for manned aircraft to carry 
Skybolt. Is it significant that there has been 
none of the outraged protests that usually 
follow any suggestion that Britain might 
adopt an American-designed weapon ? 


Missiles on the Carpet 


te Comptroller and Auditor General's 
latest report has come as a timely 
reminder of the pitfalls in the path of 
missile development; it chronicles three 
rocket projects of which the cost turns 
out to be ten:times and in another case 
forty times the original estimate. Sir 
Edmund Compton refrains from naming the 
three missiles and their contractors, but it 
is possible to identify two of them fairly 
easily, if tentatively, as the English Electric 
Thunderbird and the de Havilland Fire- 
streak, the one an anti-aircraft missile and 
the other a small rocket for fighters. The 


third rocket, five years behind on delivery 
and costin 7 


£40 million against the original 
estimate of {1 to {£14 million, appears to be 
Hawker Siddeley’s Sea Slug. 

It looks absurd now to have supposed 
that any rocket could have been developed 
for the £24 million suggested for Thunder- 
bird ; but in 1948 and 1950 when contracts 
were placed, the Ministry of Supply had 
little evidence to go on and the industry 
even less. By 1952, when de Havilland was 
ordered to develop Firestreak, estimates 
were getting more realistic and a figure of 
£4 million spread over five years came 
rather closer to the mark. The company 
ultimately presented a bill for £23 million 
for the Mark 1 version of this missile (a 
mere six times the original figure) and one 
‘ of £20 million for the improved Mark 4 
version which was being developed simul- 
taneously. English Electric’s estimates look 
to have been even further from the mark. 
Thunderbird is likely to cost not {2} 
million to develop, but £27 million—in 
explanation the |Ministry of Aviation said 
that the original figure did not include the 
cost of building batches of missiles for 
firing trials. Sir Edmund was plainly not 
impressed, for he notes that the estimated 
price of building the rocket, as quoted to 
the customer, the War Office, had doubled 
between 1956 and 1958: “I have asked the 
Ministry the reasons.” 

But his most scathi comment is 
reserved for Sea Slug, built for the Navy 
at an estimated cost now of {40 million, not 
£1 million al Hawker Si 
fairly point out this includes cost 
of converting HMS Girdleness from a 
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merchant ship into the country’s first ex- 
perimental missile ship. Since the Navy has 
to build special ships before it can fire the 
rocket, the fact that Sea Slug is five 
years late in. delivery involves no great 
inconvenience. In the case of Thunder- 
bird and Firestreak, it might be pleaded 


that rapid advances in rocket techniques - 


had to be built into the missiles while 
they were under development, and that these 
changes were bound to add to costs. But in 
the case of the third missile, even the nor- 
mally phiegmatic Ministry of Aviation 
charged the contractor with “failure to 
bring its resources into action .. . or to pro- 
vide competent leadership,” ic. manage- 
ment. These are strong words and they go 
to the root of the aircraft industry's 
troubles. At some time or other they could 
have been applied to almost every company 
in this industry, and not just to this one 
contractor's handling of this one contract. 


STERLING 


Current Balance Weakens 


NEW indication that the current balance 

of payments weakened in the last 
quarter of 1959 is the very surprising move- 
ment of the sterling balances in those three 
months. The balances of overseas sterling 
countries rose by £31 million, a movement 
that is in line with their improved overseas 
earnings ; but there was also a rise, of £35 
million in the balances of non-sterling 
countries, at a time when money was being 
withdrawn from London to take advantage 
of higher interest rates in New York and 
on the Continent. West European coun- 
tries actually increased their balances by 
£52 million. Since commercial banks (and 
especially Swiss and German banks) are 
known to have been withdrawing funds 
from London at the end of the year, one 
possibility is that balances were being built 
up by certain central banks. 

Whatever the explanation, one has to take 
it that the withdrawal of gold at the rate of 
nearly £20 million a month in November 
and December was attributable to influences 
other than the reduction of sterling balances. 
One such influence, on the capital side, was 
certainly that of commercial “leads and 
lags ” in payments arising from the greater 
difficulty, as well as the greater expense, of 


have been a running down of the current 
surplus (Mr Alan Day in the bulletin of the 
London and Cambridge Economic Service 
estimates that there was a deficit of around 
£20 million). The official figures are due 
to be published in the middle of this month. 


Reserves Rise 


ba rise in Bank rate on January 21st 
checked the pressures on the reserves 
arising from London’s cheaper money—and 


921 
the tightening of the gilt-edged market and 
of bank lending policies in the past few 
weeks should reinforce this influence. The 
gold reserves in February rose by £13 mil- 
lion, after payment of ‘oe monthly instal- 
ment of {5 million, which will be continued 
until the end of next year to repay Britain's 
drawing from the International Monetary 
Fund. The rise of £18 million or $50 mil- 
lion excluding this payment was the best 
since August, and compares with a rise of 
$45 million in February last year. 

Sterling still shows no sign of psycho- 
logical pressure in response to fears of wage 
inflation ; nor have the exchange markets 
been upset by the reduction in gilt-edged 
prices. The Bank of has shown 
its confidence by going with minor 
relaxations in exchange control, which all 
give formal approval for transactions that 
have for some time been approved by the 


GOLD RESERVES AND 
SPECIAL INFLUENCES 


Change Adjusted 

wn for special Reserves at end 
reserves influences of period 
3 mn. $ ma. $ mn. i mn. 


3,139 1.421 
3.172 1.133 
3,284 1,173 
3,024 | 080 
2.974 1.062 
2.7% 977 
2.7% 977 


2.7% 977 


dea + 70 +257 
Rie + 34 + 207 
ene +112 + 164 
a ~ 260 + 9 
Nov. .. 50 50 
Dec.... 238 53 


tv od 548 94 
Total .... 332 +534 
1960 


i sve — $0 os 
Feb. .. + % 


2.685 959 
+ 50 2.721 972 


Bank on an administrative basis. The maxi- 
mum period for usance credits is raised 
from 120 to 180 days ; pre-shipment finance 
and mail credits may be granted to non- 
residents, on certain conditions ; and banks 
may grant overnight facilities to non- 
residents and also overdrafts and loans not 
exceeding {£10,000 for personal purposes, 
such as purchase of a house or educational 
expenses in Britain. The ban on 
overdrafts to non-residents remains, as does 
the other relic of the 1957 crisis, the ban 
on re-finance credits (the funding of one 
overseas credit by the drawing of another). 


AIR FARES 
Big Changes 


IR fares are undergoing some drastic 


during the past fortnight. The number of 
basic rates on the North Atlantic, now four, 
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had established a clear lead“it would not 
follow that it was closely relevant to the 
take-over struggle. Nor does this reserva- 
uon bear on the merits of Fisons’ offer 


either. 

2. Following hard on the announcement of 
talks between Simon-Garves and Henry 
Simon (Holdings) on the possibility of a 
metger camé the news of a bid by Elec- 
trical and Musical Industries of one ros. 
ordinary and 5s. cash for each Henry 
Simon 5s. share. With EMI at 52s. 3d. 
its bid is worth 57s. 3d. against a price for 
Simon of 54s. 44d. These shares have risen 
by 10s. since the announcement of talks 
with Simon-Carves. For every 100 Henry 
Simon 6 per cent preference EMI is 
offering 50 of its ordinary. The EMI 
directors believe that there is great scope 
for the application of full electronic 

systems to the fields of industrial processes 


that this would be beneficial and are not 
prepared to comment on this offer until 
its talks with Simon-Carves, which were 
begun before the EMI offer was known, 
are completed, Both these companies are 
the parents of a number of engineering 
companies known as the Simon i - 
ing Group and Henry Simon holds about 
12$ per cent of the Simon-Carves equity. 

Another complication is that Sir Joseph 

> hairman of EMI, is also 

a director of Simon. 

3. The directors of Whitehall Court Limited 
have decided to accept the offer by Murray- 
field Real Estate of £1 million for White- 
ha]l Court. A contract has been signed, 
subject to the consent of the trustees of 
the 34 per cent debenture stock. A deposit 
of £100,000 has been made. 

4. The Peachey Property Corporation has 
bought for about {14 million fiye blocks 
of flats in Ealing, Putney and Streatham, 
in association with an unnamed partner. 
It has also bought on its own account 750 
maisonettes in a North East London 
suburb for {1 million. The directors say 
that these purchases are in line with their 
new policy of concentrating on income 
from rents rather than on profits from 
property dealing. } 

5. A property deal with a transatlantic 
flavour has been completed by egg, 
and General Properties, which $ 
acquired 25 per cent of the common stock 
of the Terminal Power Company, which 
owns the Terminal Tower in Cleveland, 
the largest building in the United States 

outside New York City. The directors of 

Artizans say that this investment is in. 

accord with their policy of making new 


investments overseas. 


COAL 


A Qualified Guess 


Fux from his sustained exercise in the 
revision of energy forecasts for the 
whole of Western Europe, Professor Austin 
Robinson has now* concentrated a cool gaze 
upon the particular problem of the total 

*In the current bulletin of the London & 
Cambridge ic Service, contained in the 
Times Review of Industry, January issue. 
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in Britain over the next decade or so 
share of that ive market that com- 
petitive fuels are likely to leave to Britain's 
coal industry. His assessment is slightly 
more pessimistic than that for which the 
National Coal Board thinks it ought to 
ide in five ’ time ; and looking 
orward further than the board has cared to 
in public, he foresees quite a substantial 
shrinkage in demand between 1965 and 
1975. 

Like other independent students, Pro- 
fessor Robinson reckons that the Govern- 
ment’s estimate of total demand for energy 

\ by 1965 (which has been carried through 
unrevised from the period of fuel scarcity 
to that of glut) as the equivalent of 300 
million tons of coal sounds rather high. His 
own guess would be about 290 million 
tons ; and the oil industry, he thinks, should 
be able to sell the equivalent of 90-100 
million tons then, with nuclear and hydro 
power contributing another 10 million tons 
of coal equivalent. This would leave a 
home demand for, say, 180-190 million 
tons of coal as such, with 5-10 million tons 
as a margin for exports and bunkers. Pro- 
fessor son is assuming that the board's 
hopes of a rise in output per man-shift from 
its current figure of about 28 cwts to 30-31 
cwts by 1965 may be achieved. He is even 
accepting that coal prices may be held level 
with the general run of prices in the 
economy. But he expects the price of oil, 
relative to other prices and therefore rela- 
tive to coal, to go on falling. 

Accepting the Government's policy of 
maintaining a free choice of energy for all 
consumers, Professor Robinson wonders 
whether the Government is passing the 
human problems of contracting this indus- 
try to Coal Board without sufficiently 
helping it to find a solution. What he 


understandably : 
for whom it spent so many years appealing. 
Governmen 


and being left by the t to stew 
in its own juice, is tending to soften and 
postpone the transition: “but this, at the 

1 in producing coal, may 


lower employment in the industry in the 
long run. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Out on its Own 


ECAUSE of its size and strength as ¢ 
Bt building society in the move- 
Halifax can afford to 

. Personal factors have 


ment, 
independent course 
played their part in keeping 
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How far and how fast does the HARPER GROUP 
intend to go? 

The answer lies in the HARPER belief that today 
enterprising business enjoys opportunities unmatched 
since the start of the Industrial Revolution. Mankind’s 
desire to consume has become so intense as to be 
almost belligerent. 

Yet many companies are not geared to meet such a 
challenge. Limitations of capital, of scientific or en- 
gineering talent, of production facilities or of sales 
resources may be holding them back from their full 
potential. 

Future progress for companies having these or other 
problems may well lie in their linking up to the wider 
resources of the HARPER GROUP. 

The Group is marching ahead swiftly in electronics 
and engineering—including advanced automation, 
heavy and light machine tools, industrial parts and 
vehicles, and the manufacture and marketing of high- 
quality scientific instruments and components for the 


Harper expands... 


electronic, nucleonic and aircraft industries. The 
Group has assembled a sparkling team of top-flight 
scientists and engineers to provide the design and 
development which play a vital role in all HARPER 
activities. They are matched by skilled management 
and financial experts and the Group has access to wide 
markets (many of which can seldom be served by 
enterprises of more moderate size). 

There is room within the HARPER expansion pro- 
gramme for further companies, providing they are 
prudently selected to harmonise with the aspirations 
of HARPER, fit into our network of services and pro- 
ducts, and show sound management, financial stabil- 
ity, a record of success and potentiality for growth. 
We invite serious enquiries from interested companies 
possessing such characteristics. They will find many 
advantages in linking their destiny to HARPER. For 
the HARPER GROUP has no intention of standing 
still; it is progressing rapidly now and it will continue 
to march forward as fast as seems safe and healthy. 


Harper Engineering & Electronics Ltd 
19 Hanover Square, London W.1 Telephone: mayfair 9717 


i” The Harper Group 


C. E. HARPER AIRCRAFT CO. LTD - STANLEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD +- H.M.C. WHEELS LTD 
ELECTRICAL SCREW LTD . BALDWIN INSTRUMENT CO. LTD « SIDNEY HOLES ELECTRIC 
VEHICLES + WM. ELWELL & SONS LTD « ELWELLS ENGINEERS LTD «+ BELL ENGINEERING 
(SLOUGH) LTD + HARPER ENGINES LTD + EXETER AIRPORT LTD + PLYMOUTH AIRPORT LTD 
Further Member-companies which have joined the Group in the last four months : 

SAMUEL PLATT LTD « B.O. MORRIS (HOLDINGS) LTD and six other companies in the “Morrisfiex”’ Group 


C. D. MONNINGER LTD and two associated companies + J. & S. NEWMAN LTD and one associated company 
MICALECTRIC LTD «+ MILLS & BRAIN LTD + SPEMBLY LTD 


...e€xpand with Harper! 
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societies. No payment is being made 
- to members of either society on this transfer 


of engagements. The advantages of the . 


lie more with Nalgo than with Leck 
Nalgo, payi 


Ni members. 
by imvesting part 
to all its members for the comfort of only 


to aid its offshoot 
the funds attributable 
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part of them. A merger offered a out. 

It was attractive to Leck and ds, 
which has a high reserve ratio and a mind 
to expansion, use Nalgo possessed a 
London office and a network of 1,400 agents 
up and down the « intry. Nalgo adminis- 
trative costs are very low because its agents 
receive only a nominal commission for intro- 
ducing new lenders and borrowers ; and as 
its borrowers offer first-class security, its bad 
debts and arrears have been infinitesimal 
since its formation in 1932. This may ex- 
_ why Leek and Moorlands will ge 
algo borrowers one quarter of one per 

recommended 


cent below the rate on mort- 


gages once the merger becomes effective at 
the beginning of next January. 

The , however, would not have 
been possible had not Leek and Moorlands 


a big reserves. Its trustee status will 
comfortably preserved for the combined 


Pension Fund Accounting 


4E latest recommendation of the 
[Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
emphasising the need for strict standards 
the accounting of pension funds, is 
timely. So much care, inquiry and experi- 
ence is devoted to the improvement of the 
accounting and audit procedures for 
commercial enterprises, particularly com- 
panies and to a lesser extent building 


, societies, that many other forms of activity 


which involve the handling of other 
people’s money tend to be overlooked. 
Statutory obligations are, indeed, placed 
on trustees to keep accounts, but the 
requirements are minimal compared with 
those laid down in the Companies Act. 
Partnerships) are largely {ree about their 
accounts, apart from the specific obliga- 
tions placed on solicitors and stockbrokers 
by their representative bodies. Even 
charities are subject to no effective audit 
requirements and the new Charities Bill 
just introduced into the Lords goes no 
further than to propose that the Charity 
Commissioners should have the right, at 
their own expense, to have accounts 
audited by a professional auditor. 
Private pension funds are governed in 
their accounting by no more than the very 
general requirements of the Trustee Acts 
and their own, equally general, rules. Yet 
the growth of pfivate pension funds is 
one of the financial phenomena of the age; 
funds of private pension schemes (other 


than those with Life Offices) are estimated | 
to exceed £2,000 million and are increas- ‘ 


ing at the rate of £3 million a week. The 
National Income and Expenditure Blue 
Book puts private pension payments (not 
all of which come from funded schemes) 
at £678 million for 1958. With figures 
on this scale it might be expected that 
accounting principles for pension funds 
would be as clearly established as they 
are for commercial enterprises, but the 
evidence of the accounts which are avail- 


able, sometimes a mere collection of 
residual balances masquerading as a 
balance sheet, proves that they are not. 
The rulesof many funds do not encour- 
age, or require, anything better: charac- 
teristically they content themselves with 
providing that accounts shall be kept and 
that an audit shall be carried out without 
laying down what the accounts should 
show and what the scope of the audit shall 
be. It is not surprising that, sometimes, 
it is inferred that a mere record of 
stewardship will suffice, setting down what 
is received and paid without regard to 
whether the account gives a true and fair 
view of the state of the affairs of the fund. 

That such inferences shoyld be made 
is natural when the fundamental differ- 
ences between pension fund accounts and 
ordinary trading accounts are understood. 
The purpose of a pension scheme is not 
to make a profit and the usual conven- 
tional headings—profit and loss account, 
income and expenditure account, receipts 
and payments account or revenue account 
—are inappropriate to describe any part 
of its accounting statements. What it does 
set out to do is to build up and maintain 
a fund, the whole of which will be avail- 
able to pay pensions when they fall due, 
often in the distant future. The Institute 
begins, therefore, by recommending that 
while the accounts should show the move- 
ments of the fund—the accretions from 
contributions, investment income and the 
like and the disbursements in the form of 
pension payments, withdrawals and | 
expenses—they should not mislead by 
being dubbed “Revenue Account” or 
some similar title borrowed from a 
different sphere. 

This said, the Institute recognises 
that normal accounting procedures will 
merely provide the raw’ material for a 
balance sheet showing the assets of the 
fund on the one hand and the present 
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reserve ratio of the two societies, taking into 
account the investment depreciation, will 
be as high as 3.7 per cent. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Independents Under Test 


IRE purchase, the Board of Trade has 

forecast, is likely to be a factor 
restricting demand this year, because of the 
gro pull of repayments. In January 
the influence was neutral ; total hire 
chase debt rose by £16 million, to {irs 
million, compared with a rise of {£17 
in January 1959. This is the quiet season 
for hire purchase, and the pace is being 
maintained only by an exceptional volume 
of business in cars. This continued in 





aggregate of the fund on the other without 
giving the all important true and fair view 
of “ the state of the affairs of the fund’”— 
that is whether it will be sufficient, when 
the time comes, to meet its liabilities as 


they fall due. In other words, is the fund 
solvent at a given moment of time? And 
would a third party be prepared to take 
on the future liabilities resting on the 
trustees in exchange for the assets in their 
hands and the contributions and invest- 
ment income which will accrue to them 
before the liabilities mature? The ques- 
tion of solvency depends on a number of 
uncertainties the evaluation of which fall 
outside the normal skills of the accountant 
—future interest and salary rates, with- 
drawals before and survival after retire- 
ment and the like. These are matters in the 
province of the actuary, and the Council of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
accordingly recommends that appropriate 
actuarial information regarding. the ability 
of a fund to meet its obligations should 
be included in the accounts. Although 
actuarial valuations are usually made only 
at five-yearly intervals the Council con- 
siders it will normally suffice if accounts 
are supported by particulars of the latest 
available actuarial information unless there 
have been subsequent developments 
affecting the actuarial position such as a 
substantial fall in the value of, or income 
from, investments, a material change in 
membership, or a significant degree of 
inflation affecting a fund based on salaries 
at or near to retirement date. If there are 
any such developments the effect should 
be disclosed. 


AVING charted the unfamiliar seas of 

the accounts of pension funds the 
Institute goes on to consider the disclosure 
which should be made by an employer in 
his own accounts. Any normal contribu- 
tions which an employer is under a con- 
tractual obligation to make will, of course, 
be charged in his accounts against revenue 
and call for no particular comment. In 


BUSINESS NOTES 


February, when total hire “eg contracts 
were 15 per cent higher than a year before. 

Even if the rate of increase in hire pur- 
chase debt slows down, involving an actual 
decrease in effective demand, the finance 
houses will still need to find more money 
to finance new business ; and finance may 
again become a problem. Since mid-1958 
even those houses without direct links with 
the commercial banks have had no trouble 
in securing large lines of bank credit. These 
houses may now find that they are the first 
victims of - bank’s tighter scrutiny. Some 
precautions and con- 


if 


keener if the banks become less ence: 
With bigger competition for both business 


and finance, the smaller independent finance 


houses may be under test. 


addition, however, there may be an 
obligation to make a special contribution 
in respect of back service or to make good 
a deficiency—in such a case it is recom- 
mended that the amount should be dis- 
closed. If the special contribution has 
been paid in full but some part is carried 
forward for charging against future 
revenue this should be made clear; 
similarly, if it has not been paid in full 
provision should be made, or a note added 
to the accounts. These are procedures 
which are frequently adopted where a 
new scheme is instituted or a deficiency 
arises. But is it really right that a debt 
to the past should be spread over future 
revenue for years ahead? It is hardly an 
answer to say that few companies can 
afford to take their dose of medicine at 
a single gulp, especially if deficiencies 
arise at monotonously regular intervals 
because of the impact of inflation on a 
scheme geared to salaries at retirement 
date. Finally, the Institute recommends 
the disclosure of any material contractual 
obligations which may not be reflected 
immediately in actual liabilities such as 
guarantees of solvency or of the rate of 
interest or obligations to provide pensions 
under service contracts which have not 
been funded. 

It can be argued that these recom- 
mendations do not go far enough. It 
could be said, for example, that the 
existence of a pension scheme and the 
form it takes are relevant to the con- 
sideration of an employer’s accounts and 
for a valid comparison with the accounts 
of other employers. It might therefore 
be argued that they should be immediately 
apparent in the employer’s own accounts. 
However that may be the Institute’s 
efforts will focus attention on a difficult 
field of accountancy which has hitherto 
been neglected ; it is of importance to all 
who are looking to the solvency of a 
pension fund for provision in their old age 
and also to the shareholders whose com- 
panies have undertaken to. provide the 
resources for retirement. 


BANK MECHANISATION 


Jumping the Gun? 


Ee “hes “ds Book bs 
to like the news Lloyds 
ordered a £35,000 machine to sort cheques. 
For either it means that Lloyds Bank has 
lost patience with the lengthy delibera 
tions about electronic mechanisation 
has decided to go 
or that it believes that once i 
such a move, other banks will 
oo its lead. —— the 
is to buy a piece 

first ever to be seen in this country, which 
sorts ues at the rate of 1,500 


gE 
erabiedel 


mg the 
foot of the cheque. clerks the 
numerals, the machine “ ” the wave 


reads 

forms given off by the magnetic oxide in 
the ink, and everyone is happy—ex the 
other banks. ey 

that this system of 
magnetic ink printing is the one to use, but 
ane Tae nee ee aS oe ee ee 
i.¢., the precise design of numeral, tha 

should be used ; ee ae ee 
ment to standardise on a t, one bank’s 


able alternative can be found and that the 
Burroughs system will become the standard 
one ? 

INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


The Banks’ Services 


OME interest has been aroused by 

the advertising by a clearing bank of 
the services it can offer to customers for the 
management of their investment portfolios. 
The service includes not only “ routine” 
management, such as collection of divi- 
nage scat, par pen pea 
the recommendation 
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The 1200 Series 


THE MOST 
WIDELY USED 
COMMERCIAL 

COMPUTERS 

IN BRITAIN 


Users say... 


* 30,000 stock items held 
throughout the U.K. 
accurately reviewed each 
month, correcting unbalance, 
excesses and shortages, 
and considerably reducing 
the stores holding.’ 


* Positive control has reduced 
work in progress by 55°%, 
the production cycle by 40°,, 
and shortages by 80°.’ 


‘ With two computers we 
processed 2,048,000 subsidy 
claims last year totalling 
£47 million, and payment 
was much quicker.’ 


The 1202 general-purpose com- 
puter is a tried and proven 
success in companies both large 
and small. It is the latest ina 
series that has already exceeded 
more than half the combined 
sales of all other commercial 
computersorderedanddelivered 
in Great Britain. 


ASK FOR I-C-T SERVICES Special- 
ist Advice, Films, Education, 
Training and Demonstrations. 


ie 


Some users of 


1201 and 1202 
computers 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD 

MONSANTO CHEMICALS LTD 

SRITISH RAILWAYS, WESTERN REGION 

LC.1. LTD (ALKALI DIVISION) 

MINISTRY OF SUPPLY. CHESSINGTON 

AL, ADMINISTRATION OF THE 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 

IRISH SUGAR CORPORATION 

SHELL REFINING COMPANY LTD 

O.K. BAZAARS (19%) LTD, SOUTH AFRICA 

GUEST, KEKEN & NETTLEFOLD 
(MIDLANDS) LTD 

WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCTI, 

THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD, 
BIRMINGHAM 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, 
FISHERIES AND FOOD 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 

SOUTH WESTERN REGIONAL HOSPITAL 


BOARD 
10 T LTD, LETCHWORTH 
BRITISH TIMKEN LTD 
COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF CENSUS 
STATISTICS, AUSTRALIA 
HM. STATIONERY OFFICE 
BRITISH RAILWAYS, DARLINGTON 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE, NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


ICT LTD, CASTLEREAGH 

H.M. NAUTICAL ALMANAC 

NOBLE LOWNDES & PARTNERS 
MONTAGUE BURTON LTD 

DURBAN CORPORATION, SOUTH AFRICA 


International Computers 
and Tabulators Limited 


149 Park Lane, London, W1 
and offices throughout Great 
Britain and overseas 
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The BLUE NILE Viscount, maintained and 
crewed by Airwork for Sudan Airways, is the 
only service that exists primarily to serve 
the Sudan. Every Monday at Noon it leaves 
Gatwick Airport (only 35 minutes from 
London by fast train) and reaches Khartoum 
next morning stopping at Rome, Athens, and 
Cairo. If, for reasons of business or pleasure, 
you wish to break your journey at one of 
these ‘Fabled Cities’ and complete it later on 
you may do sot at no extra cost. The same 
concession applies on the return journey 


%® \\ by BLUE NILE 


VISCOUNT 


via ROME, . 
ATHENS, 
‘and CAIRO 


—every Thursday evening from Khartoum. 
VISCOUNT comfort —ROLLS-ROYCE speed 


The VISCOUNT 831, used for the Blue Nile 
Service to Khartoum, is larger, faster, and 
even more luxurious than earlier ones. An 
unusual feature is the FREE INFORMATION 
SERVICE on board, which supplies passen- 
gers with up-to-date news of Sudanese business, 
political, and social events — very helpful to 
newcomers and to those returning after a long 
leave of absence. 


*Athens traffic rights are subject to Government approval. 
ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT ABOUT THE BLUE NILE VISCOUNT SERVICE 
TO KHARTOUM and about the special ‘stop-over’ facilities 


SUDAN AIRWAYS’ technical maintenance is provided under contract by Airwork Limited 
who are also the UK General Sales Agents. 


Airwork Limited, Airwork House, 35 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel. REGent 8494 


CRCIT 
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ments, ranging from single curved tubes 
up to the intricate piping used in power 
stations ; while customers for large orders 
= be ere to know exactly what size 

a they want, smaller customers may 
oa and in an effort to attract them Stewarts 
and Lloyds is offering a design office. The 
company states that design service will be 
given gratis to those customers who wish it. 


FOREIGN BONDS 


Greeks and Czechs 


N its annual report, the Council of 

Foreign Bondholders draws particular 
attention to two European defaulters, the 
Greeks and the Czechs. Greece is the only 
non-communist country in Europe that 
has made no really serious attempt since 
the war to resume service on its pre-war 





BUSINESS NOTES 


arrears now amount to more than {75 
million. The Greek government has often 
claimed that at least half its sterling debt 
is held by Greeks resident in Greece— 
which seems to be an more in 
favour of some sort of settlement with non- 
resident bondholders than an excuse for 
postponing it. Direct negotiations between 
the Greek eaten at ak des 
Foreign Bondholders are still 

as far away as ever, ser thee daar thes Oe 
Greeks have on more than one occasion had 
discussions with representatives of Ameri- 
can bondholders offers some hope, however 
faint. Given the steady development and 
expansion of the Greek economy, bond- 
holders can only believe that the Greeks 
will offer something sometime. 


They Like the Sterling Area 


HE future of the sterling area is 
usually debated in terms of the 
interests of Britain. Does it 
involve too much strain on Britain and 
should it therefore be dismantled? Should 
it become a more exclusive and dis- 
criminatory club? Should it be merged 
into a system of fully convertible curren- 
cies with flexible rates of exchange to 
maintain equilibrium in balances of pay- 
ments and make expansion of trade com- 
patible with convertibility? This debate 
enjoyed some vogue in Britain in 1957 
(though less since sterling has been 
strong); it has now been given a novel 
intonation by contributions from the 
overseas sterling countries published by 
the Bulletin of the Oxford University 
Institute of Statistics. 

The three questions summarised above 
were sent to economists in the main 
overseas sterling countries, asking” for 
comments on the suggestions that were 
made in the course of the debate in 
Britain. Answers have come from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India, Iraq, Ireland, 
Ghana, Nigeria, the Rhodesian Federa- 
tion, South Africa and the West Indies. 

They all condemn the “ Britain alone ” 
attitude, and the most vehement rejection 
comes from Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
whose verdict is that “the moral dis- 
honesty involved would not only end the 
sterling area but would do so in such a 
mood of bjtterness that the Common- 
wealth connection would be endangered 
as well.” From Ghana comes the view 
that if Britain were to dismantle the 
sterling area, block or fund sterling 
balances and puli down the shutters on 
its international banking business, there 
would have to be retaliation, with counter 
measures going as far as the introduction 
of quotas for British goods. 


Nor is there much support for the idea 
of a closer knit sterling club. The Aus- 
traliah economists want a liberalisation of 
world trade and are particularly concerned 
to reduce restrictions on trade in agricul- 
tural products. The view expressed very 
firmly from New Zealand is that markets 
other than the United Kingdom are 
growing in importance both absolutely 
and relatively. New Zealand would even 


like to see the entry of the United King- 


dom, with the Commonwealth tagged on, 
into the European Common Market. 
Ghana, not surprisingly, views member- 
ship of “ the club” in terms of cocoa and 
argues that the potential demand for 
chocolate is to be found in countries where 
this is still a comparative luxury. South 
Africa, too, looks at trade rather than 
finance as the essence of sterling area 
relationship and notes that the commer- 
cial links with the Commonwealth have 
been weakening. 


of convertible currencies ; but all except 


929 

The Czechoslovak government ones sweet 
everybody last October when 

coon: & Oilieé ts dap abe: bemames feo 

ment due on the 1922 sterling bonds ; 

later, in November, it defaulted on the City 

of Greater Prague Loan, 1922. Before then 


Czechoslovakia had with 
the 1946 debt agreement and default 
looks all the more i because 


loans to as little as £203,100. This sum 
was due to be redeemed this year. But it 
is probable that an agreement may not be 
far off. Talks are now going on between 


tatives of the Czech government, 
which lke other communist countries doe 


to have some bearing on the 
Czech trade talks now taking place in 


Prague. 


borrowing from the United States 
“because debtor countries tend to get 
relatively favourable treatment from their 
creditors in matters of trade.” India is 
Prepared to admit that the present 
arrangements are best and that its dollar 
receipts would have been less had India 
maintained an independent dollar account. 
From Iraq, which left the sterling area 
while this questionnaire was being sent 
and answered, there comes an acknow- 
ledgment of the advantages gained in the 
past {from membership of the sterling area 
but an assertion that this could not be 
reconciled with full sovereignty. 

For the future Ireland, characteristic- 
ally, intends to. preserve “ present privi- 
leges which the country enjoys in the 
United Kingdom while soft-pedalling all 
aspects of membership of the 
area which might involve us in reciprocal 
obligations.” Ghana and Nigeria are each 
in favour of remaining members of the 
sterling area and stress the advantages in 
creating confidence for the mew curren- 
cies; Rhodesia values the preferential mar- 
ket for tobacco. South Africa, the country 
nearest the edge of the sterling atea as 
well as the Commonwealth, looks upon 
it in political terms. It\would prefer that 
British capital “did not so often come 
hand-in-hand with foreign 
and control.” ‘The view given from the 
West Indies is that the move 
convertibility has removed much of the 
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pages 944 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


In the article on “ Armchair S 
which appeared in The Economist 

Stocks, pri 

The week's movements reported on page 943 
MONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rates and 
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IRENS SCREAM A WARNING. Within 
minutes, a gleaming Austin Gipsy 
hurtles from a Cornish fire station. Behind 
it, bells clanging, roars an Austin 5 tonner. 


Destination? Through narrow, crowded 
streets to a blazing chimney or warehouse 
maybe. Or across rough open country to an 
isolated farm, a heath or forest crackling under 
wind-whipped flames. Speed is vital. But the 
men know the roads—know, too, their vehicles 
will never let them down. 


Firemen te the rescue Firemen fight more 
than fires in Cornwall. They rescue the cliff 
climber and the tide-trapped holidaymaker. 
They hose beaches clean of discharged oil. They 
risk their lives to haul animals from the deep 
shafts of disused tin mines. They free kittens 
from trees, seagulls from roofs, wailing young 
heads from railings. They take water to dry 


farms, deal with fires at sea, help at any major 
road, rail or air crash. 
The men—and the machines The 30 Cornish 
fire stations get an average of 1,500 calls a year. 
Some $00 are rescue calls and the Brigade, 
formed in 1948, has collected 136 awards. Lives 
depend on a fireman’s skill. And he depends on 
his vehicles. Mr. B, A. Christmas, M.B.E., 
Chief, Fire Officer for Cornwall, says, “Our 
vehicles must go where we want them to go, 
go darned fast and never let us down.” His 74 
vehicles are all Austins. } and } ton vans, 1940 
2 ton chassis with rescue tender, canteen, ser- 
vice van and other bodies, 5 ton pump escapes 
and water tenders. The 2 and 5 tonners have a 
special 106 b.b.p. high speed engine developed 
for the Brigade in 1949. 

Highly successful newcomers are the Gipsy 
fire engines. Narrow twisting Cornish roads are 
hazardous, Cornish villages nerve-racking to 


tk Sn ai Oe 


Pie Coa 


drive through. “My Gipsys really score here,” 
says Mr. Christmas. “And in four-wheel drive 
they get across open country right up to a fire.” 


A word about Austins The Standard Gipsy 
chassis, with f.w.d., 62 b.h.p. petrol engine 
and ‘Flexitor’ rubber suspension, is used for 
the Gipsy Fire Pump. With 500 g.p.m. Ceventry 
Climax pump, roof trough for 10 ft. of suction 
hose, side apertures with roller shutters, etc. 
The full Austin range, } ton to 7 ton, offers 
normal or forward control trucks with long or 
short wheelbase, petrol or diesel power, avail- 
able as chassis units and particularly suitable for 

special bodywork. All with 12 months’ warranty 
and backing of B.M.C. Service. 


AUSTIN @ 


LONGBRIDGE . BIRMINGHAM 
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RALLI BROTHERS LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT OF MAIL ORDER VENTURE 


MR JACK VLASTO ON GROUP’S WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


The annual general meeting of Ralli Brothers 
Limnited will be held on March 24th in London. 

The following is the statement by the Presi- 
dent, Mr Jack Viasto, which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year ended 
August 31, 1959: 

The features of our 1958-59 year were satis- 
factory merchanting profits, a sharp fall in the 
profits of subsidiary companies, a heavy loss 


from the first development stages of Bollin . 


House and the realisation of our entire balance 
of Japanese blocked yen. There was good news 
regarding the progress of associated companics. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Our subsidiary companies, excluding Bollin 
House, contributed £200,067 to our consolidated 
trading profit. This is little more than half last 
year’s contribution, when the Maritime alone 
put in £274,682, and emphasises the importance 
to us of a profitable level for tramp 
freight rates. 

Of the increase in trade investments in the 
consolidated balance sheet, £339,202 is 
accounted for by the Maritime’s half interest in 
the partnership entered into with Michalinos & 
Co., Ltd. to acquire and operate the new m.v. 
Riverdore. i 

The lower balance sheet figures of loans from 
bankers and of stocks of merchandise are due 
to the quicker movement of our goods and musi 
be regarded as abnormal. 


The charge for taxation appears high because 
it does not take account of the Bollin House 
loss. At present it does not appear as though 
we shall be able to take advantage of any sub- 
vention arrangement, but the matter is well in 
mind. . 


\ MERCHANTING 


The improvement in merchanting, of which I 
advised you ip my last statement, was main- 
tained. In this we were doubtless assisted by 
better world demand and by commodity price 
rises. Our goods moved quicker than is usual 
from our hands into those of our buyers and 
our financial requirements were, in consequence, 
abnormally low. Turnover, at £58 million, was 
higher. All that, however, is not to say that 
trading conditions were casy. But there was 
certainly more scope than we have scen for 
several years and opportunitics offered were 
grasped. 

Our endeavours in cotton have for long been 
dogged by many difficulties. It was, therefore, 
pleasing to see the cotton results steadily picking 
up after a difficult start and closing with good 
earnings. In jute also we had a good season ; 
a sizeable crop presenting the opportunity for 
handling and packing a record quantity. In 
grains we had an unsatisfactory year and the 
results were worsened by extra expenses incurred 
through port delays and strikes. Several of our 
other departments made useful contributions to 
our earnings. 


Our Manchester piece-goods 
moved to smaller rented premises. 


branch has 
In Greece 


also we have reduced our cotton organisation., 


In Mombasa we plan to extend our block of 
warchouse accommodation and have installed 
washing and other equipment for handling East 
African coffee, in which trade we are increasing 
our activities. ‘ 

For the current year, our merchanting results 
to date are satisfactory. Goods, however, arc 
now slower to move and recently there has been 
an unwelcome quietness and reactionary price 
tendency in several markets which we must hope 
will prove temporary. Turnover is rather 
behind last year’s at the corresponding date. 


UK SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Bollin House has just embarked on its third 
Mail Order catalogue, the first to embody the 
work and ideas of the full present management 
team. It is supported by an expanded ware- 
house organisation and sales force. 

The business is progressing and is receiving 
encouraging support from manufacturers, but 
the cost of development is proving much higher 
than had been estimated. The loss of £266,825, 
for which provision is made in our accounts, 
includes the cost of the autumn/winter cata- 
logue which, with the addition of an emergency 

, issue necessitated by the printers’ strike, 
amounted to £95,000. ° 


The leading personalities in the Mail Order 
business speak optimistically of the future and 
the volume of mail order trading is still increas- 
ing. This should help Bollin House in the 
‘expansion of sales which is so essential. The 
loss for the current year will be higher than for 
last year, but we continue to press forward and. 
in my next statement, I hope to be able to tell 
you that the worst pains of development are 
over 


The results of the Maritime Shipping and 
Trading Company showed a loss of £18,162. 
after providing £114,745 for depreciation of 
ships. Their year to end March, 1959,‘ included 
the last few voyages contracted at high rates but, 
in the main, comprised fixtures at market rates 
then current. 


The present year is bound to be a poor one 
for, as is well known, tramp rates have been 
deplorably low. All the ships have been fully 
employed. The last few months have seen some 
recovery in rates and better days will come 
again but, in my view, they are still a long way 
off. In the meantime, the Maritime are making 


‘ the best of a hard job and can be relied on to 


take advantage of whatever opportunities present 
themselves. 


OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Ralk Estates Limited, our sisal plantation 
subsidiary, had a very satisfactory year. With 
production up to a record 6,378 tons of fibre, 
they were able to offset some of the effect on 
costs of higher wages The Mijesani and Lan- 

i 


* good. 


coni sections have reached full development and 
will remain steady at about 6,000 tons over each 
of the next few years. The new Bamba unit, 
however, has just started production and will 
make a gradually increasing contribution to the 
total which, unless higher wage demands render 
it too costly, is planned to rise eventually to 
9,000 tons. 


The entire. plantation remains in good heart, 
in good order and is well equipped. Production 
is scheduled at 6,500 tons for the current year 
and results will benefit from higher selling 
Prices. 

Dindira Tea Estates made a loss of £25,399. 
The failure of the short rains, so vital for the 
best cropping period October to March, and 
lower prices for tea meant that Dindira, despite 
plucking from a larger acreage, produced a very 
little more teal and received less in proceeds 
fog it. T 

The garden is maturing and, although the 
short rains have again been inadequate, pro- 
duction is now running ahead of last year and 
may reach 400,000 Ibs. In addition, average 
selling prices show promise of recovering last 
year’s decline. I feel optimistic that the effects 
of hard spade work are now starting to show 
and that Dindira results will turn the corner 
fairly sharply. 


Both Ralli Estates and Dindira are in Tan- 
ganyika, where political changes are moving 
rapidly. 

Margach & Margach made a useful profit in 
their last trading year. The company is now 
in the. final stages of liquidation, the ginnery 
in Uganda having been sold because of its 
uficertain future. 


Berg River Textiles acquitted themselves well 
during a difficult year of textile recession in 
South Africa. Under the circumstances their 
profit of £60,747 was very satisfactory. 


Towards the latter part of the summer, trad- 
ing conditions began to improve and are now 
The mill is working to utmost capacity 
and the output of cotton manufactures Of various 
kinds should be over £1 million in value. We 
can expect better results. 


The Vereinigte Jute, our subsidiary in Ger- 
many, has been less fortunate. Expenses 
attaching to the closure of the Billstedt and 
Mannheim plants were mainly responsible for 
the loss of DM2,529,939, shown in their 1958 
accounts which are reproduced on pages 12 to 
15 of our accounts. The sale of the Billstede 
property in 1959 produced a profit about equal 
to this loss. With manufacture now based 
mainly on speciality products, the future should 
be brighter, but 1959 was a difficult year of 
readjustment. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


On my annual visit to the East, I spent longet 
than usual with Rallis India Limited and found 
ample evidence of encouraging progress on the 


year 
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Their cotton and gunnies departments, now 
almost the sole survivors of their old traditional 
merchanting lines, are still of major importance 
and, despite intense competition, continue to 
render a useful account of themselves. In the 
fertiliser division, sales are expanding steadily, 
which is especially satisfactory as regards their 
various “ Tree Brand” mixtures. In the new 
pharmaceutical division, sales of the TCF pro- 
ducts are higher and are now augmented by the 
distribution of Boehringer-Knoll preparations, 
including antibiotics. 

On the industrial side, I observed that Ralli- 
wolf, now in their new modern factory, had 
advanced appreciably. So too had Rallifan, 
who are cagerly awaiting the completion of their 
new factory at Mulund. Substantial extensions 
to the TCF factory buildings at Andheri were in 
progress. 

A new company, Boehringer-Knoll Private 
Limited, has been formed in which Rallis India 
will have a 48 per cent share. 


The whole picture, therefore, was of advance 
end continuing transformation of activity, re- 
flecting enterprise and ability of a high order. 
Rallis India results for 1958-59 have not yet 
been published. Their profits, of course, have 
first to contend with the loss of Rs3.25 
million brought forward, but I shall be 
giving’ no secrets away in observing that 
the day must obviously be drawing closer when 
our substantial stake in India should again be 
@ source of income. 


I also spent five days with the Crescent Jute 
Mills Company at Khalispur, in East Pakistan. 
The marked improvement in labour discipline, 
eo apparent last year after the introduction of 
| Martial Law, was well maintained and mill 
production, despite certain deficiencies in skill 
of the 3,500 labour force, was up to 55 tons of 
jute cloth and bags per day. 


The accounts for the year to end September, 
1959, have not yet been published. The year, 
however, was one in which market conditions 
were favourable and this, together with im- 
proved efficiency, increased output and conse- 
quent lower costs, must give good results which, 
I hope, will wipe out the bulk of the loss 
brought forward of Rs3.9 million. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


Several of our subsidiaries will do better, but 
this will not apply to the Maritime and 
we shall miss the Margach profit. There will 
be no extraordinary receipts of any signi- 
ficance. Merchanting results look well at 
present and, if markets revive, could be as 
good as last year’s. 

Of great importance, of course, will be the 
progress of our mail order venture. We are 
incurring heavy expenditure to advance the 
business and we know the loss for the current 
year will be higher. What we cannot be sure 
of is exactly how far along the road to 
our goal all this will take us by the end 
of our year. 


PERSONNEL 


Once again our thanks are due to all in our 
organisation for another year of hard work and 
loyal service to the Company. Next month, 
Mr T. L. Swales, the Manager of our East 
Pakistan branch, retires from the East, where 
he has served us for over thirty-seven years. All 
ranks in our organisation there will bid him 
Goodbye with sadness and we shall miss his 
outstanding abilities. 
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SCHRODERS LIMITED - 


MR H. W. B. SCHRODER’S 
STATEMENT 


The Annual General Mecting of Schroders 
Limited will be held on March 24th at the 
Queen's Room, Baltic Exchange Chambers 14/20 
St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 


The following is the Statement by Mr 
H. W. B. Schroder, the Chairman, circulated 
with the Report and Accounts: 


I should like to begin my Statement by telling 
you that it gives me great pleasure to welcome 
you as Sharcholders at the first Annual General 
Meeting of the Company. 


I am glad to be able to tell you that the Com- 
pany has got off to a good start. As I forecast 
in my letter in the Offer for Sale in September 
last, the combined profits of the London and 
New York companies in the Group for the year 
to December 31, 1959, calculated on the basis 
set out in the Auditors’ Report in the Offer for 
Sale, before taxation and before transfers to 
reserves to contingencies, were higher than those 
for the preceding year when they a ted to 
£1,116,685. 


PROFIT FIGURES 


You will not find any profit figures com- 
parable with this figure in the Accounts 
now before you, and for two reasons. First, 
the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
deals with the profits of the Company and 
its subsidiaries only for the period from the 
date of incorporation of the Company (Sep- 
tember 16, 1959 to December 31, 1959, and 
the profits of the subsidiaries are included 
only to the extent that they are regarded as 
having been carned after the date of acquisition 
by the Company of the respective subsidiaries. 
Profits of the subsidiaries earned prior to such 
date have been dealt with in the accounts as 
pre-acquisition profits and form no part of the 
profit of the Group shown in the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account. Secondly, as I ex- 
plained in my letter in the Offer for Sale, the 
profits of the banking subsidiaries, J. Henry 


‘Schroder & Co, Limited, J. Henry Schroder 


Banking Corporation and Schroder Trust Com- 
pany, are shown in the Accounts (in the manner 
authorised for banking companies) after pro- 


viding for taxation and after making such* 


transfers to reserves for contingencies as are con- 
sidered appropriate. The profits are not, there- 
fore, even in respect of the period September 16, 
1959, to December 31, 1959, shown on a com- 
parable basis to that used in paragraph 4 of the 
Auditors’ Report in the Offer for Sale where 
the profits were shown before taxation and 
before such transfers to reserves for contin- 
gencies. . 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account for 
the period September 16, 1959, to December 31, 
1959, shows that the profit of the Group attribu- 
table to the Company after taxation and after 
transfers to reserves for contingencies amounts 
to £114,775. In respect of that period the 
Directors recommend to Shareholders the 
payment of a dividend at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum (less income tax), that 
is to say, 1.7589 per cent actual (less income 
tax), which would absorb £53,866 leaving 
£60,909 unappropriated profit to be retained 


as to £35,387 by the Company and as to £25,522 
by its subsidiaries. This dividend corresponds 
with the forecast made in the Offer 
for Sale. 


ACTIVE BANKING YEAR 


The London banking subsidiary, J. Henry 
Schroder & Co. Limited, had an active year 
and produced a satisfactory profit which I hope 
will be maintained in the current year. In the 
case of the New York banking subsidiaries, 
J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation and 
Schroder Trust Company, which also produced 
satisfactory profits, | think that the only com- 
ment I need make is to say that there was a 
decline during the year in the aggregate of cus- 
tomers’ balances, due largely to a reduction in 
term deposits on foreign accounts arising from 
the Federal Reserve regulations limiting the rate 
of interest which may be paid: this decline 
has been matched by a reduction in US Govern- 
ment and municipal] securities and in loans and 
discounts. I do not, however, think that the 
decline in these balances necessarily foreshadows 
materially less favourable earnings for the New 
York subsidiaries in 1960 as I am inclined to 
think that any falling off in this sector 
is likely to be made good by the in- 
creased profits resulting from the higher money 
rates now prevailing and from the continued 
activity on the investment and trust side of the 
business. 


Schroder Investment Company Limited which 
was formed in September, 1959, has fully in- 
vested its initial capital in marketable securities. 
The investments are predominantly in equities in 
the sterling area and are concentrated mainly in 
those industries which should participate in 
future economic growth. 


TWO NEW SUBSIDIARIES 


Since the end of the year two new United 
Kingdom subsidiaries have been added two the 
Group, Prestcold Finance Limited and One 
Forty Five Holdings Limited, both small ven- 
tures at this stage. 


Prestcold Finance Limited has been formed, 
in conjunction with Pressed Steel Company 
Limited, to finance instalment purchases of com- 
mercial refrigeration products of Pressed Steel 
Company Limited. 60 per cent of the share 
capital of £200,000 is owned by the 
and 40 per cent by Pressed Steel y 
Limited. I feel confident that this investment 
in the hire purchase field will in due course 
prove to be of benefit to the Group. 

One Forty Five Holdings Limited has been 
formed as a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Company and will be operated as an investment 
holding company with particular emphasis on 
long-term investments unsuitable to be included 
in the diversified investment portfolio of 
Schroder Investment Centipany Limited. 

I am sure that you would wish me to close 
my remarks by expressing on behalf of Share- 
holders our grateful] thanks to all the executives 
and staff who have worked particularly hard in 
this last year to bring about the satisfactory 
results now before us. 
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THE WHITEHEAD IRON AND STEEL COMPANY 


FULL CURRENT ORDER BOOK IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


BENEFITS TO EMPLOYEES UNDER PROFIT SHARING SCHEME 


MR G, H. LATHAM’S CONFIDENCE IN IMMEDIATE AND LONG-TERM PROSPECTS 


The fifty-third annual general mecting of The 
Whitehead Iron and Steel Company Limited 
will be held on March 21st at the Westgate 
Hotel, Newport, Mon. 

The follé6wing is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman and Managing Directot, Mr G. H. 
Latham, LLD, JP: You will remember that, 
when the imi statement in connection 


_ with the half-year ended March 31, 1959, was 


issued in June last year, it was revealed that the 
net income from all sources was £416,000 as 
compared with £787,000 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. This represented 
a reduction of £371,000 or 47 per cemt. Owing 
te the general recession in the steel industry 
our mills were only working at 60 per cent 
capacity. Ar the time the statement was issued, 
there were definite signs of a recovery of which 
our very efficient plant was ready to take advan- 
tage so that we were happily eble to indicate 
that we were again working full time. 

The extent of the recovery during the last 
few months of the year ended October 3, 1959. 
is apparent from the figures for the full year as 
disclosed by the accounts. The net income 
before taxation amounts to £924,376 as com- 
pared with the corresponding figure for the 
previous year of £1,204,721. 

I feel that, in this connection, you would be 

in the following output figures of our 
Hot Rolling Mills for the past five years: 


Year Tons 

1955 7 246,000 
1956 ; sites wae 250.000 
1987 vie 251,000 
1958 a is oi 255,000 
1989 oon a 224,000 


The output for 1959 is 12 per cent less than 
the corresponding figure for 1958. You will 
notice that the reduced output results in a far 
greater proportionate loss of income. This is 
inevitable in a company like ours, run on bulk 
production lines, and emphasises the adverse 
effect arising from working so much below capa- 
city as a consequence of the reduced demand for 
our products. This is true of modern plant in 
any industry where automation has been fully 
exploited ° 

The only other item in the consolidated profit 
and loss account which, I think. calls for com- 
ment is the large reduction in the amount of tax 
charged this year. The amount so charged is 
£319,959, as compared with £617,218 for the 
previous year. It is fortunate that, during this 
particular year when we have been trading 
under adverse conditions, our normal taxation 
charge has beea reduced by over-provision for 
previous years amounting to no less than 
£128,549. As a result of this the balance of 
income of the group after charging taxation 
amounts to £605,317, as compared with 
£ §87.503 for the previous year. 

We have again repeated our allocation of 
£200,000 to fixed assets replacement reserve and 
have been able to increase our allocation to 


general reserve from £160,000 for the vear 1958 
to £180,000 this year. 


} feel that the information shown in the 
balance sheet is clear and straightforward. The 
increase in creditors and debtors is due to 
increased trading activities towards the end of 
the year and the increase in the fixed assets 
amounting to {£268,592 is largely  repre- 
sented by capital expenditure spread over all 
our plant to keep pace with modern improve- 
memts and developments which will enable us 
to work more efficiently and increase our present 
output 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In the Autugnn of 1958 there was a marked 
deterioration in the demand for many of our 
products and this position continued until the 
second quarter of 1959 when there were some 
signs of an improvement. It was not until 
towards the end of June, however, that there 
was a definite indication of an increase in 
demand. Fortunately this increase has been 
maintained and I am pleased to be able to say 
that our plant has been working to capacity 
since July last year and we now have a full 
order book in all departments. Indeed, at the 
present time the demand is so great that we 
are finding difficulty in satisfying our customers. 
We are taking all possible steps to increase our 
production and, in a few months’ time, we hope 
to be in a position to increase the output of some 
of our products and so, at least to some extent, 
help to meet the present insatiable demand 


We depend to a large extent on the demand 
for steel by a variety of industries. During 
recent years the demand from some of them, 
mcluding the Engineering and Electrical Indus- 
tries, has been reasonably stable. On the other 
hand, im other cases, particularly the Car 
Industry, the demand fluctuates materially from 
year to year and it does not seem possible for 
the Automobile Industry to forecast, with any 
degree of certainty, their immediate or long- 
term requirements. We, on our pert, are called 
upon to face quite material and sudden changes 
in the demand for our products as a consequence 
of fluctuations in our customers’ requirements 
The position is further aggravated by the fact 
that stocks are heavily reduced when demand 
1s declining and rise disproportionately when 
trade is active and the demand is heavy, Present 
indications are that the demand for all our com- 
pany's products should be such that we will be 
working to capacity until well into 1961. The 
fact that we supply a large variety of industries 
is an insurance against the adverse effects of a 
material reduction ih demand of any one industry 
and, in any case, I am sure that our strong 
financial position will enable us to take care of 
any adverse circumstances which may arise from 
time to time in the future. I am very confident 
that the prospects for the immediate future arc 


excellent and that the long-term prospects com- 


pare favourably with those in any other company 
in the steel industry 


' 
In this connection I think I should refer to my 
previous statements when I have indicated that 


it has always been the policy of the company 
to keep the plant up to date and take full advan- 
tage of all modern developments. You will 
notice from note 9 attached to the accounts that 
capital commitments not provided for amount to 
£351,000 for the group and £345,000 for the 
company. This amount covers a’ number of 
umprovements and developments spread over all 
departments, including our Cold Rolling, which 
is now a very modern and efficient plant ana 
which supplies approximately 20 per cent of the 
country’s total production. As I indicated earlier 
in this statement, the expenditure will improve 
our efficiency and increase the output in a general 
way 


PROFIT SHARING SCHEME 


During recent years. prominence has been 
given to profit sharing schemes introduced by 
several companies and I think it is opportune 
for me to draw your attention to our pioneer 
work in this connection. As long ago as 1923 
I fedt that it was very desirable for the employees 
to have some interest in the prosperity of our 


company and we then in ed a scheme 


whereby a certain proportion of the profits was 
distributed amongst the émployees. Since that 
time a proportion of the profits of the company 
has been distributed in this way every year. 


During the past 15 years, since the second 
world war, over £1 million has been distributed 
to employees under our profit sharing scheme 
and every employee has benefited. On an 
average approximately £70 has been paid to each 
employee each year. A staff pension scheme has 
been in existence for very many years and in 
1958 we introduced a pension scheme for works 
employees. You may be interested to know that 
for the year ended October 3, 1959, the total 
amount distributed under the profit sharing 
scheme, together with the cost of the, pension 
schemes, amounted to no less than £150,000 


NATIONALISATION 


At ‘east for the time being we have no longer 
to work with the threat of nationalisation loom- 
ing in the background. Although we have always 
endeavoured to do the best for the future of 
the company, nevertheless it has been difficulr 
to look forward with confidence and plan for 
the future when there was a possibility of the 
steel industry being nationalised which would, 
in my opinion lead to frustration and inefficiency 
which is an inevitable result of bureaucratic 
control. I feel that we can look ahead and plan 
for the future with confidence now that the 
immediate threat of nationalisation has been 
removed. Indeed, I sincerely hope that, in the 
interests of the economic well-being of the steel 
industry and the country, the question of 
nationalisation of the steel industry has been 
abandoned. 


In conclusion, I must again thank all 
employees who have continued to show that 
loyalty and enthusiasm which is so essential to 
the continued efficiency of our company 
and on which our future prosperits so largely 
depend: 
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EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


NEW NON-PROFIT PENSION SCHEME INTRODUCED 


MR G. GODFREY PHILLIPS ON SOCIETY’S IMPRESSIVE GROWTH 


The Annual General Meeting of Equity & 
Law Life Assurance Society, Ltd. will be held 
on March 23rd at 29 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Mr G. Godfrey Phillips, CBE, circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


I wish first to draw attention to the New Busi- 
ness figures shown in the Directors’ Report and 
Comparative Summary—an overall total of £27 
million sums assured as compared with £21 mil- 
lion for the previous year—this is a record and 
we are well pleased with the results for 1959. I 
want to look behind the figures a littl and to 
examine the causes of such an achievement. 
First there was during the year a steady improve- 
ment in the general economic and financial out- 
jook in the United Kingdom: such an improve- 
ment begets confidence and results in people 
being more willing to commit themselves to new 
contracts such as life assurance policies. |The 
ebb and flow of new life assurance business re- 
flects very closely the ebb and flow of financial 
confidence. 


Secondly, the Society has for some years been 
steadily building up its Branch organization and 
this in its turn has been steadily building up a 
wide and fruitful agency connection—Account- 
ants, Bankers, Insurance Brokers, Solicitors, etc. 
The results of this work are now being seen in 
the New Business figures, and I would like to 
record here the appreciation of the Directors of 
the loyal and efficient work done by the Branch 
Managers and their staffs and of the continued 
support given to the Society by our agents, They 
constitute an important element in the founda- 
uons on which the Society stands, 


Thirdly, there are the terms on which we are 
able to offer the various types of contract which 
we sell. Our with-profit policies and personal 
pensions contracts are competitive and I need 
say no more. Our immediate annuities are com- 
petitive, and during 1959 we received over £3 
million for the purchase of these contracts, Our 
non-profit life assurance rates also are com- 
petitive and the figures in the Directors’ 
Report include an increased amount of this 
type of business—a type which we desire to 
encourage. 


& STERLING 


All holders of life assurance policies are vitally 
concerned with the long-term value of the £ 
sterling. The encouragement of savings is de- 
pendent on a reasonable certainty that the sums 
saved will be repaid—20, 25, 30 years ahead—in 
pounds of roughly equivalent value. The im- 
portance of a stable £, of course, goes far beyond 
its effect on life assurance. In the affairs of the 
nation I believe that there is no more urgent 
or important contribution which Government 
can make than the maintenance of faith in the 
£ sterling; during the past 18 months they 
have been successful in keeping stable the pur- 
chasing power of the £. Apart from domestic 


considerations, the journey which I am at 
present making through Latin America makes 
me more than ever convinced that our national 
prestige—and prestige brings confidence and 
confidence brings trade—depends very largely 
upon a stable £. 


PENSIONS BUSINESS 


I turn now to pensions business. Over the 
years we have built up a highly efficient pensions 
service and have transacted a large amount of 
business—about one-third of our premium 
income during 1959 was derived from this 
source, During recent years the whole subject of 
pension schemes has been affected by the 
political debate on the introduction of graded 
pensions into the State scheme. This debate 
ended with the passing of the National Insur- 
ance Act, 1959. It seems probable that the 
graded element in the State scheme, and the 
areas of income to which it applies, will grow 
and rise as years pass. It is, therefore, advisable 
that private pension schemes should be designed 
sO as to accommodate such changes with the 
minimum of disturbance. For some years now 
we have been selling—and we hope that we shall 
continue to sell—the “ Equity Pension Scheme,” 
which was designed with the element of flexi- 
bility very much in mind; it is a with-profit 
scheme and the contracts issued under it share 
in the general prosperity of the Society. We 
have now designed a non-profit scheme of 
traditional type with the object of simpli- 
city and also with the object of meeting 
the requirements of the new National Insurance 
Act. I would commend this scheme to all em- 
ployers who are considering a non-profit pension 
scheme. 


One final word on pensions. I would urge 
all employers who read this statement to give 
early consideration to their own pension schemes 
since the date on which the Nationa] Insurance 
Act, 1959, comes into force is April 6, 1961, and 
if any changes in private pension schemes are 
to be made smoothly a great deal of work 
requires to be done before that date. 


ASSETS 


The next item to which I wish to draw 
attention is our interest income, which, during 
1959, was again buoyant and resulted, as stated 
in the Directors’ Report, in a yield of £7 5s. 4d. 
per cent on our funds. Our policy of invest- 
ing a substantial portion of our funds in ordinary 
shares has continued to produce a satisfactory 
growth in income. In my statement last year I 
said that the margin by which the market values 
of the Society’s assets exceeded the values at 
which they appeared in the Balance Sheet wes 
greater than had been reached before and I said 
that it was the item “Ordinary Stocks and 
Shares” which stood most substantially below 
its market value. On December 31, 1958, The 
Financial Times I for Ordinary shares was 
225.5 and on Decemi 31, 1959, it was 338.4 


so it will be realised that a further. substantial 
rise has taken place in the market value of our 
holdings of ordinary shares. 


A few years ago we began investing a modest 
amount of our funds in common stocks in USA 
and Canada, and during 1959 we made a modest 
investment in ordinary shares in Australia. We 
believe that we should have a stake in the pros- 
perity of those parts of the world which are 
expanding in importance. 

There is one other item in the Balance Sheet 
to which I wish to draw attention, namely, 
“Other Freehold Property.” During the year 
under review we had opportunities of purchas- 
ing a number of properties on terms which 
seemed attractive to us, and this explains the 
substantial increase in this item in the Balance 
Sheet. I see no reason why, should similar 
opportunities occur, we should not add to this 
type of investment. 


LIABILITIES 


The essence of a Society such as ours is its 
long-term nature. I think that it may interest 
you to know that the funds held in respect 
of our existing business alone—ignoring those 
that will be created by future new business— 
would continue to increase for very many years 
to come befare they ultimately began to decrease; 
it would, in fact, be‘ some 30 years before they 
fell back to their present level. Obviously, such a 
statement has something of the academic 
approach in it, but in broad terms it is true and 
shows clearly why we are always interested 
in the long-term view and why in particular 
we are always interested in the building- 
up of long-term income rather than in 
capital fluctuations. 


as compared with 7,000 in the previous year. It 
is easy to imagine the burden which such‘a flow 
of new business has placed on our staffs—not 
only on the new business staff itself, but on the 
staff throughout the office. Our funds increased 
by over £8 million—thus requiring our invest- 
ment staff to invest over million of 
money in addition to giving constant care 
attention to the existing portfolio. Other 
in the Revenue Accounts Balance 
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ABBEY NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


1959—A RECORD YEAR 


. 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN’S ADDRESS 


house-owners. At £62.8 million the advances 
showed an increase of over 53 per cent on 
1958. 


The construction of new houses, mostly sell- 
ing at prices below £3,000 freehold, continyed 
unabated throughout 1959 in all parts of the 
country. Some increases in purchase price 
occurred, but they were in the main justified by 
the rise in the amounts paid for land and in 
building costs. 

I am confident that the strong demand for 
mortgage accommodation will continue through- 
out 1960. 

The House Purchase and Housing Act, 1959, 
was designed to rescue houses from 
deterioration and non-marketability, and to 
‘facilitate their modernisation. The Abbey 
National was amongst the first to support this 
measure which does so much to encourage the 

. purchase of well-built but older-type houses. 
It is perhaps not always clearly understood, 
however, that the Government, through the 
medium of the Act, are not subsidising building 


ee 
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i The complete modernisation of our 
Glasgow office was carried out and rechousing in 
‘more suitable premises was effected at Grimsby, 
Leeds, Plymouth and Stoke-on-Trent. 

The success of the new branch offices opened 
by the Society during recent years has been 
very encouraging. 

So far I have dealt mainly with the experi- 
ences of the Society in the year 1959. But we 
are now entering a new ,decade and it seems 
appropriate on this occasion to raise one’s sights 
and take a longer view. ° Building Societies 
are now an important part of the national 
machinery for saving and investment. 

. The expectations of a vigorous demand for 
housing se¢ms to be working out in practice. The 
number of houses commenced in the first three- 
quarters of 1959 was nearly 25 per cent higher 
than in the ing period of 1958. The 
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salary and wage earners and their depen- 
dents, opportunities for investment in assets with 
capital and income fixed in money terms is of 
great importance. The encouragement of per- 
sonal saving and investment by these classes is 
clearly desirable on wide social grounds. 


A record level of activity throughout 1959 
placed a Substantially heavier burden upon all 
who serve the Society. -It been particularly 
valuable in this year of record mortgage busi- 
ness, to have had the collaboration of my co!- 
league, the Deputy-Chairman, Mr Stanley C. 
Ramsey, whose technical knowledge is of especial 
importance to the Society at this time. 

Inevitably, Sir Bruce Wycherley, our Manag- 
ing Director, has been faced with increased and 
increasing responsibilities, He has responded to 
the many demands made upon him with apt 
resource and skill, and he has been loyally sup- 
ported by the Joint General Managers, Mr C. F. 
Askew and Mr S. W. G. Morton. After many 
years’ distinguished service to the Society, the 
Secretary, Mr L. F. Gregory, retired on July 
31st. Following his retirement some reorganisa- 
tion has been carried out, and Mr H. Sutcliffe 
and Mr F. W. Phillips have now been desig- 
nated Assistant General Managers, and Mr N. 
F, Gosden has been appointed Secretary. 


MR STANLEY C. RAMSEY’S SPEECH 
In seconding the resolution Mr Ramsey, 
FRIBA, Deputy Chairman of the Socicty, 
referred to some of the more technical problems 


_with which the Society is faced. 


All national institutions are very properly sub- 
jected on occasion to criticism, sometimes 
unfavourable. In recent years the main target 
of this criticism appears to have been the design 
of the houses on which we make advances. 

The implication that building societies are 


‘indifferent to the design of houses is surely 


unwarranted. For example,’ the Building 
Societies Association is represented on several 
committees for the promotion of better housing 
and design. 

Speaking for the Abbey National, I can confi- 
dently state that never in my experience have 


- design and layout been so good. 


SIR BRUCE WYCHERLEY’S SPEECH 
Sir Bruce Wycherley, MC, FCIS, Managing 
Director of the Society, said: Proposals to 
amend the current law relating to socicties are 


‘due to be placed before Parliament, and indeed 


the word “reform” has been used. Whar is 
surely needed is a little darning of the statutory 
fabric. The very large majority of build- 
ing societies are functioning in a useful and pro- 
per way. Our own results in the past year, to 
which the Chairman has already referred, are 
surely a convincing demonstration that the con- 
ventional practices of our Society are far from 
outworn. | 

Behind the stereotyped facade of the office, 
however, transition has been rapid. In some of 
our newer/branch offices, indeed, the facade itself 
is far commonplace! Young men and 
women who join the Abbey National today may 
expect, and are expected, to fit themselves for 
an assumption of managerial duties, and are 
recruited on. that understanding. 
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norske Creditbank 


Established 1857 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 31st DECEMBER, 


ASSETS 1958 1959 
Kr. 139,380,398.49 Kr. 138,249,789.36 
68,422,503.74 63,721,601.12 
175,534,883.23 259,322,011.52 
209,927,735.52 214,538,215.39 
660,339,286.68 818,059,569.04 
343,037,639.11 238,854,647.46 


Kr. | 732, 745, 833. 89 


1958 and 1959 


| LIABILITIES 1948 1959 
Deposits Kr. 977,378,092.52 Kr.1,126,447,647.44 
Norwegian Banks..... 
Banks Abroad 
+ Securities 
‘ Loans and Discounts . 
Sundry Assets. | 


Norwegian Banks 94,625,963.72 103,785,716.77 
Banks Abroad §8,616,123.31 123,421,117.69 
Sundry Liabilities 405 978,340.62 316,542,692.80 


Share Capital and 
60,043,926.60 62,548,659.19 


Reserves 
Kr. 1, $96,642,446.77 Kr.1,732,745,833.89 


Kr. 1,596,642,446.77 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 
COUNTRY ESTATES 


SIR BERNARD DOCKER FORESEES FURTHER PROGRESS AHEAD 


The Fortieth Annual General Meeting of The 
Metropolitan Railway Country Estates Limited 
was held on March 3rd, in London. 


The following are extracts from the statement 
by the Chairman, Sir Bernard Docker, KBE, 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended October 31, 1959: 


The results for the year to October 31st 
last were, with the exception of one ‘previous 
year, the best in our history. Group profits 
before taxation are £80,185, compated with 
£77,869 in 1958 and taxation will tak¢ £32,226 
compared with £33,798 in the previbus year. 
We are thus in a position, after providing for 
payment of a dividend at the same rate of 15 per 
cent on the capital as increased by the one in 
five scrip issue in March 1959, to add £9,371 
to our undistributed funds. The balance brought 
forward last year was £169,094, out of which 
we have transferred £120,000 to General 
Reserve, bringing that reserve up to £138,250 
and leaving, with the addition made this year, 
£58,465 to be carried forward to next year. 


After referring in detail to the results of the 
parent Company and the property and estate 
development subsidiaries, the results for which 
had been satisfactory and to the closing down of 
the small localised Public Works Department, no 
longer necessary in view of the greater spread 
of the Company’s interests, the statement goes 
on to refer in detail to the improved results for 
the year of the farming subsidiary, although the 
Chairman states that the scale of the farming 
investment is under regular review. The state- 
ment then reviews the investment in the 
Whelmar Property Co. Limited, and to new 
acquisitions in the following gencral terms: 


THE WHELMAR PROPERTY CO., LIMITED 


Our joint venture in this Company is flour- 
ishing. \We manage this on behalf of ourselves 


and our partners, Ortem Estates Limited, a sub- 
sidiary of The Metropolitan Railway Surplus 
Lands Co, Limited.’ Our own dividend has 
doubled, business continues to be very brisk and 
we expect the current year’s results to be equally 
good. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 


We have acquired several small areas of Land 
with planning permission near towns selected 
for their growth potential. We have also bought 
some land not zoned for development in the 
current development plan but likely to be re- 
leased for building some years ahead. In addition 
during the year we negotiated two major acquisi- 
tions which have made only small contributions 
to the profits for the year to October last, but 
which are likely to make a substantial contribu- 
tion to earnings in the current year and afford 
reserves of land which may well yield profits for 
some years to come. 

These acquisitions were : Firstly, Paignton 
and District Land and Development Company 
Limited, owning an estate at Paignton, South 
Devon, which with other properties comprises 
390 acres of land of which 190 acres is building 
land with existing planning permission for resi- 
dential development, and, secondly, The Fieet- 


about 300 acres is building land zoned im the 


ment produces about £2,400 a year from farm 





rents. These two acquisitions have been 
financed by temporary Bank loans, but arrange- 
ments have been made to repay the bulk of these 
advances from a loan of £300,000 which a lead- 
ing Assurance Company has agreed, to make on 
the security of this Fleetwood Estate, repayable 
over a ten year term. 


The statement then goes on to refer to the 
new capital proposals as follows: 


NEW CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


At the Annual General Meeting we shall ask 
you to approve the following proposals: 

1. That the Authorised Capital of the Com- 
pany be increased to £1 million. 

2. That £84,000 of the General Keserve (now 
standing at £138,250) be capitalised and dis- 


held as at the 3rd March, 1960. 


Your approval to these proposals will enable 
Sane tos tee ee 
“rights” basis, of £252,000. in new 10s. anne 
which at 20s, for each 10s. ‘share will produce 
£504,000 less the expenses of the issue. The 
statement concludes: 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 
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VENNER LIMITED 


PROGRESS CONTINUES 


The forty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Venner Limited was held on February 24th at 
New Malden, Mr Gordon H. Gunson, CA, 
presiding. The following are extracts from the 


The net profit of the Group after charging 
all expenses but before provision for taxation 
amounted to £63,660, compared with £82,298 
in 1958: bearing in mind that the accounting 
period covered only seven-twelfths of a year. 
this is in line with the favourable trend men- 
tioned in the last directors’ report. 

Under today’s highly competitive conditions 
our products no longer sell on the strength of 
the Company’s good name alone nor even on 
their high quality. The technical sales staff has 
already been increased to intensify the drive to 
retain old, and gain new, customers. 

Time Switches and Park-O-Meters are selling 
well, in spite of the delay factor affecting the 
latter to which we referred in our last report. 
We weloome recent evidence of an increasing 
awareness of the disadvantages inherent in this 
state of affairs and wish success to any efforts 
to reduce ‘such delays. 

Silver zinc accumulators are holding their 


own. Development work has been intensified . 


to widen’ the ficld of applications for our 
batteries. 


Enlargement of the electronic department was 
not entered into too soon, as a striking advance 
in intake and execution of orders has been made 
with our electronic instruments, and continues 


at an upward rate. 


Deliveries from all departments continue to 
improve, but the board feel it desirable to 
attempt to place such matters in true perspec- 
tive. \ 

The implications reptatedly hinted at in some 
recently published comments are vut of all 
proportion to the impact of parking meter sales 
on the Company's trading. It may perhaps be 
pointed out that some recent transactions on 
‘the Company's Ordinary stock have taken 
place at prices which appear to be based 
on future prospects rather than successes already 
achieved. 

In the electronic field, not only the volume, 
but also the range, of our products is increasing. 


. During the last months we have made two far- 


ing agreements with American companics 


manufacture and sell their products, which | 


complement our own lines. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 7 
per cent Ordinary dividend approved. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MR C. G. RANDOLPH’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Sun Life 


‘ Assurance Society will be held at 107 Cheap- 
side, E.C.2, on Tuesday, March 29, 1960. Mr « 


C. G. Randolph, Chairman of the Society, has 
issued a statement to shareholders, which in out- 
line is as follows: 


FUNDS, INCOME AND OUTGO 


The life premium income and the considera- 
tion for annuities granted reached the record 
totals of £16,387,000 and £4,791,000 respec- 
tively, and together were £1,115,000 more than 
in the previous year. The total funds increased 
by £12,098,000 during the -year and now stand 
at £149,382,000. The fact that the funds will 
pass the £150 million mark during 1960, the year 
in which the Society will celebrate its 150th 
anniversary, is of course a coincidence, but it 
demonstrates the Society’ growth in recent 
years as it was only five years ago that the total 
funds first exceeded £100 million. 


The combined gross interest income of the 
Life Agsurance Annuity and Sinking Fund 
Accounts was {7,557 , representing a rate of 
£5 13s. 3d. per cent, increase of 3s. 4d. per 
cent over that for 1958. 


The mortality experience was again favour- 
able; the claims by death at £3,096,000 were 
only £78,000 over those for 1958 notwithstand- 
ing the growth in the business in force 


NEW BUSINESS. 


I am glad to be able to reror} another suc- 
cessful year a‘ regards the transaction of new 
business. The new life sums assured amounted 
to £72,412,000 and, in addition, annuities of 
£2,047,000 per annum were granted, mainly in 
connection with pension schemes. Both these 
totals are appreciably in excess of the record 
figures reached in the previous year. The new 
premium income (including single premiums and 
annuity considerations) under all assurances and 
annuities granted in 1959 was £5,199,000, com- 
pared with £4,509,000 in 1958, an increase of 
over 15 per cent. The new life business once 
more includes an increased amount of “ with 
profits assurances. 


By the end of this year the Socicty will have 
been granting life assurances without medical 
examination for 60 years. The decision to 
become the pioneer in this field was a bold one 
but it has been amply justified by experience. 
The Society is still the leading specialist in 
transacting such business|and, in the case of lives 
under 50 years of age with satisfactory healtn 
records, is prepared to consider granting assur- 
ances of any class for sums assured up to 
£40,000 at the same rates of ptemium and with 
the same privileges as those effected with medical 
examination 


PENSION SCHEMES 


During the year an increas¢d number of new 
pension schemes of various descriptions were in- 
augurated, amongst which our “ with profits 
group pension scheme was again well repre- 
sented; employers welcome the opportunity to 


participate in the Society's profits and will no 
doubt regard the recent increase in the rate of | 


interim bonus under participating life assurances, 
to which I refer later, as an indication of the 
Society’s confidence regarding the futyre. 


The most noteworthy event of the year so far 
as pension scheme business is concerned was the 
passing of the National Insurance Act, 1959. 
The present is a most suitable time for all cm- 
ployers to review, in the light of the new con- 
ditions created by the Act, tle adequacy of 
the pension arrangements made for all sections 
of their employees, including manual employees. 
In this connection it seems generally appreciated 


_ that the graduated benefits will be modest in 


amount and may well need to be supplemented: 

Furthermore, employers with pension schemes 
in operation will have to decide well before 
April, 1961, the date on Which the Act cames 
into force, whether they wish to exercise the 


option to “contract out” all or any group of 


employees or whether they prefer their em- 
Ployees to be provided with the graduated pen- 
sions under the State Scheme. The Society has 


' prepared a booklet on this subject to assist 


employers in arriving at a decision and we shall 
be happy to supply copies and to discuss the 
matter further with any employers who so wish. 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


We are still receiving applications for advances 
under our house purchase scheme considerably 
in excess of the number which we consider it 
prudent to entertain, and it is with regret that 
we have not, therefore, found it possible to 
dispense with the quota system, to which I have 
referred in previous years. 


INVESTMENTS 


It will be seen from the balance sheet that 
advantage was taken of the attractive yields 
obtainable on fixed interest securities to increase 
our holdings of British Government securities, 
well secured debentures, etc., by over £5 mil- 
lion, and that our holdings of carefully selected 
ordinary shares increased by approximately £4 
million. 

The customary valuation of our Stock 
Exchange securities was made as at the end of 
1959 and, as would be expected, their market 
value exceeded by a large margin the value at 
which they stand in the balance sheet. 


FORTHCOMING VALUATION AND 
INCREASED INTERIM BONUS 


This is the last year of the current triennium, 
and a valuation is due to be made as at the end 
of next December with a view to a declaration 
of bonuses on “ with profits” policies. Having 
regard to the favourable mortality experience and 
the improvement in the rate of interest earned 
on the Society's funds we look forward with 
confidence to the results of that valuation. As 
was announced last November, an increased rate 
of interim bonus is being paid under participa- 
ting assurances which terminate during 1960; in 
the case of claims by death or maturity the in- 
terim bonus is at the rate of £2 10s. per cent per 
annum in respect of the premiums due and 
received since December 31, 1957, the date of 
the last valuation. 


The present time is thus particularly oppor- 
tune for effecting new “ with profits ” assurances 
MECHANISATION 


A few months ago delivery was taken of an 
electronic computer, and when the ancillary 
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equipment is received it will be possible for a 
greater variety of work to be performed 
mechanically than at present, with a con- 
sequent improvement in the service to our 
connections. 


10TH ANNIVERSARY 


This year is a notable one in the Society's 
history as it was 150 years ago, on June 15, 1810, 
that the Society was founded. A _ booklet is 
being published later in the year recounting the 
Society’s history and its development into one 
of the largest life assurance offices in this 
country; we shal] be happy to supply copies to 
any of our connections on request. 


I have already referred to the Society's growth 
in recent years. This growth would not have 
been possible if the Society had not enjoyed 
the goodwill of its many connections, and I 
would like to take this opportunity of expressing 
the directors’ thanks to them for their con- 
tinued support. I would also like to assure them 
that it will be our constant endeavour to improve 
stil] further the high reputation for service which 
we have built up. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


This anniversary is a special occasion for me 
to pay tribute to our General Manager and 
all his staff, without, whose loyalty and, 
indeed, affection for the Society we could 
not have attained this highly satisfactory 
position. We look forward with confidence 
to the future. 


R. B. PULLIN & CO. 


The twenty-third annual general meeting of 
R. B. Pullin & Company Limited, was held on 
March 3rd in London, Mr R. B. Pullin, OBE, 
chairman, presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement: 


Last year, I said that in the absence of circum- 
stances outside our control, we could look for- 
ward to another successful year’s trading and 
I put before you Accounts which justify the 
confidence then expressed. 

The Trading Profit of the Group for the year 
advanced to £311,907. The amount available 
for appropriation becomes £153,884. The Board 
is able to recommend the final dividend of 20 per 
cent forecast in our Letter of April 22, 1959. 

At Phoenix Works, the year has been marked 
by further efforts to increase our interests in the 
industrial field. We are making notable pro- 
gress. We have succeeded in maintaining an 
adequate input of Government orders and these 
with our commercial work, should ensure a 
remunerative level of production throughout the 
current year. 


Neville Brown & Company Limited and 
Milbo Photographic Limited realised the profits 
on which our negotiations were based and their 
turnover since the end of the year has been most 
encouraging. Our other subsidiaries made good 
progress and the prospects are good, and I 
believe that each in its degree will continue to 
contribute towards the success of the Group. 
We believe that we have the determination, the 
abiliry and the resources needed to secure the 
required share of the various markets in which 
our companies are interested and we are con- 
fident that we shall be able to report further 
progress next year. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
COSTA RICA RAILWAY 


MR ROBERT ADEANE’S REMARKS 


The Annual General Mecting of The Costa 
Rica Railway Company Limited was held on 
February 23rd in London, Mr Robert Adeane, 
OBE, the chairman, presiding. 


The following ate extracts from his statement 
which had been circulated: 


The Northern Company's net profit for the 
year to June 30, 1959, was £231,013 (before 
providing rental but after including a non- 
recurring profit of £65,522 from disposal of fuel 
oil tanks, surplus after dicselisation), which 
compares with £194,819 in the preceding year. 


TAXATION 


Included in the Northern Company’s expenses 
was £50,081 for Income Tax in Costa Rica and 
the USA which cannot be set off in relief of 
the parent’s tax liability in the UK. In addition, 
the Northern has a very large contingent tax 
liabiliry in Costa Rica which it disputes 
and for which no provision has been made 
in the accounts, but it could become a serious 
burden. 


Out of the net profit Northern had to pay 
instalments off the dicsel loans and mect 
current essential capital expenditure, remitting 
£86,536 to London on account of rental. That 
remittance, together with our investment income 
of £15,289, covered administration expenses 
including £3,000 for the Debenture Sinking 
Fund), the year’s interest on the First Mortgage 
Debentures and left a balance of £42,108 avail- 
able for Second Debenture interest. 

The Parent Company’s portfolio of invest- 
ments in London has grown in value during the 
year, showing at June 30, 1959, an appreciation 
of £150,278 or 98 per cent over book cost; in 
addition £45,962 profits were put to Invest- 
ments Reserve. 


During the year it has been possible to put 
some of those capital profits into the hands of 
the Debenture Holders’ Committce. 


PROSPECTS 


Coffee: If fears of smaller coffee exports 
materialise the Northern Railway Company’s 
operating revenue will inevitably be affected. 
Moreover, as 51.4 per cent of Costa Rica's 
foreign exchange was derived from coffee 
exports, any considerable reduction in the 
national revenue from coffee might scriously 
limit foreign exchange. The position gives 
cause for anxiety. 

Cocoa: The latest reports indicate that the 
crop will be smaller and prices lower than in 
the previous year. 

Bananas: Almost two million banana trees 
have suffered on the Pacific Coast from blow- 
downs. This will not affect the Northern Rail- 
way Company directly, but it will reduce 
national revenue. On the other hand, banana 
exports from the Standard Fruit Company's 
plantations on the Atlantic Coast—which our 
Railways serve—are steadily increasing. 

Social Legislation: Recent social legislation 
seems bound materially to increase Railway 
expenses. 

Against such a background it is difficult to 
forecast with any precision. Probably Northern 
Company’s net earnings will be less in the 
current year and possibly in the year following. 
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By 1962, however, given freedom from unfore- 
seen circumstances (including flood damage), the 
favourable impact of the Standard Fruit Com- 
pany’s banana exports on an increasing scale, 
combined by then with the extinction of the 
Diesel Loans, should benefit the Railway and 
the area it serves, 


WM. PARK & CO. 
FORGEMASTERS 


CAPITAL PROPOSALS APPROVED 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Wm. Park & Company Forgemasters Limited 
was held on February 12th at Wigan, Mr Cyril J. 
Park, MA, JP (the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The trading activities of the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1959, resulted in a profit before 
taxation of £233,171, as compared with £216,337 
for 1958. ‘This improvement has been gained 
in spite of still greater competition in all ficlds 
and still lower profit margins. 

Commenting on the Board’s proposals to 
bring the Company’s capital more into line with 
the true capital of the Group, to raise additional 
capital to clear present indebtedness, to finance 
further development and to provide additional 
working capital, Mr Park said that the Direc- 
tors recommended that the Authorised Capital 
be increased from £350,000 to £1 million and 
the capitalisation of reserves and the paying up 


- in full at par 1,100,000 2s. Ordinary Shares to 


be distributed at the rate of one new 2s. 

i share for every two 2s. Ordinary 
Shares held on January 14th. The Directors also 
proposed that 1,100,000 Ordinary Shares of 2s. 
each be offered to the Ordinary Sharcholders 
registered at that date, at 


f 
2 
2 
: 
3 


Mr Park continued: After giving effect to 


a 
cent (against 17} per cent) was approved 
the capital proposals were sanctioned. 
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CUMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


" Established 1848 
Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 


Head Office : 


Stortervet 7 — Oslo — Telegrams : KREDITKASSEN 


Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1959 


th 
das 


Norwegian Banks 


/ 


a 


HH 
& 


rf 


ta 


Reserve - Taxes ... 
for Contingencies 
Balance carried Coreerd to 1960 


\ 


Hand, end Due from Bank of Norway 


119 990 008.15 

108 552 032.29 
ot ane 86 964 051.95 
age 85 317 852.04 


573 429 191.13 
484 657.15 

27 497 538.79 
5 473 257.46 
127 358 698.19 


. 1 399 643 582,94 


370 973 724.41 
541 336 838.50 
164 935 027.43 
46 013 154.89 
1 253 361.00 
10 494 904.29 
33 491 981.50 
27 520 154.79 
149 110 345.89 


54 514 070.18 
Kr. 1 399 643 582.94 


Guarantees Kr. 431 829 250.39 of which Kr. 12 523 800.00 for The Guarantee Reserv 
Fund of the Norwegian Commercial Banks, secured by deposits with the Bank of Norway. 


ERNEST SCRAGG AND 
SONS LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Machinery for 
Processing Synthetic and Natural Yarns) 


The Annual General Meeting of Ernest 
Scragg & Sons Limited was held on March 3rd 
in Macclesfield, Mr Ernest R. Scragg, the 
Chairman and Joint Managing - Director, pre- 
siding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


I am glad to be able to report again another 
year of very successful trading. Earnings have 
achieved record figures in the history of your 
Company, and it is with some satisfaction that 
I quote the following figures which are the net 
profits after ‘Taxation since the Company 
obtained a Stock Exchange quotation for its 
Shares : £ 


Year ended September 30, 1956 
Year ended September 30, 1957 
Year ended September 30, 1958 
Year ended September 30, 1959 

The financial position is also very strong in 
that Fixed Assets have increased during the 
year by no less than £86,423 and the excess of 
Current Assets over Current Liabilities has in- 
creased from £579,398 in 1958 to £686,591 in 
1959. 


It is not usual for a Chairman to be an 
optimist when looking to the\ future, but I am 


99,720 
123,272 
169,037 


confident that the result fot the year now . 


current, given reasonable trading conditions, will 
be well in advance of any results so far achieved, 
and it is for this reason that the Directors 
propose to again capitalise Reserves to the extent 
of £62,800 to enable a bonus issue of “A” 
Ordinary Shares in the ratio of one for every 
four Ordinary or “ A“ Ordinary Shares held. 
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212,019 . 


H. M. HOBSON: LIMITED 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting of 
H.'M. Hobson Limited was held on February 
25th in London. Mr T.' Simpson, FRAeS 
(chairman and managing director), presided and, 
in the course of his speech, said: 


Your Board is pleased to report a further 
satisfactory year’s result. The Group Profit 
before taxation amounted to £716,568 compared 
with £782,136 last year. Taxation absorbs 
£352,279 so that the Consolidated Net Profit is 
£364,289 compared with £379,168. 


Whilst changing conditions have caused a 
decrease in our trading profit, we have been 
able to maintain a higher level of production. 


Deliveries in respect of aircraft requirements 
form a substantial proportion of our output and 
we are losing no opportunity of maintaining and 
increasing this side of our business. At the 
same time, we are energetically directing the 
activities of the Company to other fields of high 
precision work for which this Company is well 
equipped. 

Our activities in the atomic energy field have 
been vigorously maintained and we continue to 
design and manufacture equipment for the 
Atomic Energy Authority under the “ running ” 
and other contracts. 


The Order Book is in good shape and well 
spread and I think that I am justified in saying 
that we face the future with cautious 
optimism. 

The subsidiary Company, Integral Limited, 
has had a_ satisfactory year and is 
carrying out an increasing amount of work 
for the Group. 


The report and accounts were adopted and a 
dividend of 15 per cent was approved 
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GOBLIN (BVC) LIMITED 


(Originators of the Vacuum Cleaner) 
GROUP’S IMPROVED POSITION 


The 56th Ordinary General Meeting of Gob- 
lin (BVC) Limited was held on os 25th 
at Leatherhead. 


Mr O. D. Angell (the deaiamea), yenhind and, 
in the course of his speech said: We have been 
especially pleased to report a group net profit of 
over one quarter of a million pounds, this figure 
being arrived at after absorbing losses suffered 
principally by our subsidiary company in 
Canada. 

We are quietly confident regarding our 
interests in Canada and Germany, and although 
the South African picture is less distinct we 
believe that with careful direction of effort 
worthwhile results can and will be obtained. 

We have decided to recommend the highest 
payment of dividend ever made by your com- 
pany. This is, nevertheless, well covered by pre- 
sent available earnings, and, we trust capable of 
being maintained in future. 

Referring to his comments a year ago that 
given the anticipated further improvement in 
their earning ability, the Board would seek to 
place the finances of the Company on a more 
permanent basis, the chairman said: Your Board 
still have this very much in mind but the timing 
of such action must obviously be carefully 
chosen. In the meantime we have taken onc 
further step in the building up of our group 
structure towards a situation in which we can 
happily go to our shareholders asking them to 
help us to provide the permanent finance which 
will in due course be required. 

The further step to which I refer is the acqui- 
sition of an old established company which has 
much to offer us by way of additional manufac- 
turing facilities and an established production 
and marketing business of a respected Trade 
name. 

In ‘spite of increased competition on the 
domestic front intensified by foreign competi- 
tion we are fully maintaining our overall position 
in our markets compared to the corresponding 
months of our last accounting period. 


The report was adopted. . 


Binding Cases 


Binding cases for Tot Economist 
are available from Easipinn Lrv. 
The cases are in stiff, dark blue cloth 
covers, and \are gilt-lettered on the 
spine ; they provide an extreme 
effective and firm binding and will 
hold 13 issues of the normal edition 
together with the quarterly Index, or 
26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes, The year can be 
stamped on the spine. The cost per 
case, post free throughout the 
world, is 12/6. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to 
Tue Fconomust, but to-— 

‘EL ASIBIND Ltd 

(Dept. E), 

84 Newman St., London, W.1 
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Venesta 


ROM the £5 million received from Tube 
Investments and Reynolds Metals for 

its aluminium foil interests, Venesta is, to 
distribute {1,625,000 to i share- 
holders. Part of the distribution of 20s. per 
share will take ae Na eS Seo 
capital but the nominal value of the ordinary 
is to be restored immediately to £1. 

Cum the distribution, the shares now stand 
at 83s. 4d. Ex the distribution, the shares 
will stand a few shillings below their net 
asset value and on an annual dividend of 
1§ per cent they will yield about 4!) p:r 

dividend 


cent. The will be covered 14 
times by the earnings of Venesta’s sub- 
sidiaries ex the aluminium foil division. 


Those earnings take no account of the 
money that may be carned by investing the 
£2} million remaining in Venesta after the 
sale of the foil division. The directors have 
emphasised that they do not intend to use 
these resources for acquiring small units of 
a widely diversified nature. Venesta is 
already closel}, tie4 to the building and 
packaging industries. The ideal would be to 
acquire a group or a small number of com- 
panies that have strong links with the build- 


ing trades as suppliers but which are not 


solely dependent upon them for custom, and 
in which the scarce commodity, manage- 
ment, already has some experience in run- 
ning a diversified concern. 

Obviously, the chairman, Mr S. A. Field, 
and the other directors have taken a pre- 
liminary look at various possibilities but 
rightly they have decided not to enter into 
any negotiations until the sharcholders have 
given them a mandate. Ordinary share- 
holders should not hesitate to do so for, 
under the i i 


repayment at 
par would be y it would cer- 
tainly not be preference 


Schroders 


oe Schroders Limited was 
fo. 

Schroder, London and 
Banking Corporation, New York and 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


750,000 of its £1 shares were offered for 
sale at 32s. 6d. The estimated 
that profits for 1959 as a whole would ex- 
ceed the 1958 total of £1,116,685 before 
tax and t to reserves for contin- 

, says that profits did indeed rise 
above this level. In the accounts, however, 
profits, as with other banks, are shown after 


tingencies and for the 10 week period to 

December 31st they amounted to fr 

A dividend for that period is being paid at 

the forecast rate of 6 per cent per annum. 
The an active 


sides 

* Schroders has recently taken a major 
stake in Prestcold Finance, a new hire pur- 
chase company formed to finance the 
chase of Pressed Steel’s refrigerators. 
chairman is confident that this investment 
will benefit the group. The {1 shares have 
risen by almost 50 per cent above their issue 
price to 448. 44d. and yield 23 per cent on 
a 6 per cent 


Lombard Banking and 
Astley Trust 


Ss eens colt ead 









£2,380,918. After tax of £861,482 (against 

£539,613) net profits more than 

doubled, from £440,451 to fotstas. 

These record results include a year 

profits from Awley Finance as well as 

Cott hogsiecs uly’ itt feome ta 
in January 


: 





Sa incial stores, forecast 
a final divi 10 per cent last October 


when a 25 cent scrip issue was made. 
In fact they set the at II per cent, 
cen 
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ters of the branches of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, will probably soon be available 
in all the Scottish banks as “ Scotbits ” and 
“ Scotshares ” are. 


Rugby Portland Cement 


trading profits were achieved 

by Rugby Portland Cement last year 

and this for the fourteenth time in succes- 
sion. The trading surplus, including invest- 
ment income, went up from £1,552,275 to 
£1,933,933 5 Stes 4 obsolescence 
took rot against £380,892) and the 
tax charge rose from £320,000 to £20,000 


- 


| at par to employees in 1954, is, however, 


increased from 150 to 200 per cent and the 
1s. “A” shares at 66s. 3d. now yield 3 


cent. 
Sir Halford Reddish, the chairman, says 
that last year deliveries of cement were an 
all-time record and he describes the outlook 


credit restrictions are just 

it would not be the first time that Rugby 
Portland’s strength has been tested by a 
falling-off in building activity. In 1957 
when demand for building materials was at 
its lowest level for some years the gfoup 
was still able to report record profits. 


Amalgamated Roadstone 


| ee those of Rugby Portland Cement, 
Amalgamated Roadstone’s profits re- 
flect the high level of ‘activity in the 
building trades throughout last year. In 
particular they reflect the boom in road 
building which has been supported by 
government spending. Trading profits in 
the year ended October 31, 1959, advanced 
from {£805,508 (including £69,985 from 
in cement) to £925,191 and after a 
sharply lower tax charge of £272,398, 
against £371,646, net earnings rose from 
£253,684 to £358,204. The ordinary 
has been raised from 15 to 20 per 
cent and the capital distribution of 5 per 
cent has been repeated. At 40s. the 10s, 
units yield 5 per cent on the 20 per cent 
dividend, covered 1.8 times by earnings. 
In December the directors of Amalga- 
mated Roadstone made an offer for the 
minority holding of Amalgamated Lime- 
stone which it already controlled. Minority 
shareholders were offered one 10s. ordinary 
share plus 7s. in cash for every two 1s. 
shares of Amalgamated Limestone. At the 
current price, Amalgamated Roadstone 
shares impute a value of about 23s. 6d. 
for Amalgamated Limestone, 3s. 3d. more 
than their market value. In 1958-59, 
trading profits of Amalgamated Limestone 
fell from £137,670 to {£100,294 and net 
earnings declined from £117,472 to 
£48,925. 


Linen Thread | 


HORN of its American interest, Linen 
Thread made a capital payment of: 10s. 
per share last March and in July it acquired 
for £1,§00,000 in cash the Delaney Gallay 
p, which produces radiators and coolers 
or aircraft and car engines as well as radar 
components. No indication was given at 
that time of the profits this business was 
earning and unfortunately Linen Thread's 
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full report does not shed much new light 
on this point. Mr W. Luke, the chairman, 
says that Delaney Gallay is faced at the 
moment with serious production problems, 
resulting from unexpectedly heavy demands 
for car heaters, and that the profits it has 
earned so far (only three months are in- 
cluded in the group’s accounts) have not 
been up to expectations. Mr Luke is hope- 
ful about the future of this company. 
Meanwhile Linen Thread’s traditional 
textile division has made a good recovery, 
ing a substantial contribution to the 
doubling of trading profits from {£510,079 
(excluding the losses of the American sub- 
sidiary) to £1,038,241 in the year to Sep- 
tember joth last. After depreciation of 
£290,814 (against £263,241) and a tax 
charge of £393,422 (against £155,370) net 
profits trebled, jumping from £136,221 to 
£419,538. The ordinary dividend has been 
raised from 6 per cent (of which half has 
been paid as a profits tax interim) to 8 per 
cent and in addition the directors have 
recommended a distribution from invest- 
ment reserves of 3d. per {1 unit. These 
results certainly justify the heavy expendi- 
cure incuteed fa tie fant two yeles-to the 
reorganisation of the mills. 
directors of Linen Thread stand by 
the policy of diversification and the group 
has now entered an entirely new field with 
the formation of a company to make life- 
saving equipment, including inflatable 
dinghies. Linen Thread is well placed to 
finance such ventures, for at September 30th 
last liquid assets amounted to {1,066,761 
and in addition there is another {1,601,324 
to be paid over to it in the next four years 
by Indian Head Mills, the purchasers of 
Linen Thread’s American interests. The 
number of new acquisitions and interests 
has made the structure of the group some- 
what unwieldy and it is to be reorganised 
on a divisional basis as an industrial holding 
company. Its headquarters are to be moved 
from Glasgow to London and the group's 
name is likely to be changed to one more 
in keeping with the many and varied 
activities that Linen Thread now pursues. 
The {1 ordinary shares stand at 33s. 6d. 
and yield 4; per cent. 


Whitehead Iron 


N his statement with the full accounts 
I the chairman of Whitehead Iron, Mr 
G. H. Latham, describes the immediate 
prospects of the group as excellent and says 
that the longer term prospects are as favour- 
able as those of any steel company. In the 


. year ended October 3, 19§9, trading profits 


declined by 18 per cent from {1,407,770 to 
£1,143,559 following a fall in output of 12 
r cent, from 255,000 tons to 224,000 tons. 
¢ recession is now over and Mr Latham 
says that the pace of the recovery in demand 
is being maintained. Since July _ has 
been working to full capacity depart- 
ments have full order books. Steps are now 
being taken to expand production so that 
in a few months time, it is hoped, the 
current insatiable demand will be met. 
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Whitehead Iron makes many components 
for the car industry as well as sheet steel 
for the reftigerator and washing machine 
manufacturers. It also serves the construc- 
tional engineering industry, and supplied 
all the constructional steel for the Mr 
motorway. This spread of markets helps 
to cushion the effects on Whitchead’s 
earnings of any violent fluctuations in the 
fortunes of any particular group of cus- 
tomers. At the moment, it seems they are 
all prosperous and Mr Latham is confident 
that the plants will be working to full 
capacity well into 1961. The {1 shares 
now stand at 112s. 9d. and on the ordinary 
dividend of 25 per cent, covered 2} times 
by earnings, they yield 4.4 per cent. 


Triplex 


HIS week's interim report from the 

directors. of Triplex Holdings makes 
brighter reading than the one issued a year 
ago, which revealed a sharp drop in trading 
profits in a period when the principal cus- 
tomer, the motor industry, was enjoying 
the beginnings of a boom. The fall in 
earnings was then attributed to the change- 
over to new models requiring new kinds of 
safety glass. The exceptionally big 
jump of 120 per cent in trading profits in 
the six months ended December 31, 1959. 
from £383,680 to £869,969, suggests that 
the group’s plant is now able to cope with 
the bigger demand for curved laminated 
glass which resulted from the introduction 
of these models. In the six months to 
December 31st production has been about 
25 per cent higher than in the same period 
last year and the directors intend to expand 
capacity, at a cost of about {1 million, over 
the next year or two. They say that pro- 
vided that peace prevails within the motor 
industry profits in the second half of the 
year should not be very different from 
those in the first half. But they are not so 
optimistic about the prospects of the group’s 
engineering division where they refer to 
difficulty in maintaining profit margins. 
Following the report profit-taking put the 
1os. shares down Is. 3d. to 116s. 1o}d., 
to yield 2.§ per cent on the 1958-59 
dividend of 36 per cent. 


Saxone Lilley & Skinner 


I N company with other big shoe manufac- 
turers and retailers, Saxone Lilley and 
Skinner enjoyed highly satisfactory trad- 


ing in 1959. The group’s profit before 


depreciation rose by 13 per cent, from 
£1,§05,229 to £1,705,049 ; net = 
rose by £138,664 to £695,861 ; and 

ordi dividend is to be raised from the 
equivalent of 11} per cent to 11] per cent 
on the capital as increased by the recent 


prices were high but i 

buoyant, not least because of the expanding 
teenage market. With the teenage bulge 
reaching its peak in 1966, this market seems 
assured for some time. The group’s 1959 


trading figures may di yp ene 
some shareholders may have felt about 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


directors’ decision a year earlier to sell the 
Australian and the South African sub- 
sidiaries, The ordinary dividend is covered 
just under twice by earnings and at 12s. 9d. 
the shares yield 4) per cent. 


British American Tobacco 


B* is a vast concern. Backed by a capital 
of £58 million, distributed among 
100,000 stockholders, the group operates 
100 factories in more than 50 countries and 
employs over 100,000 people. It continues 
to expand and last year its fixed assets rose 
from £88.7 million to {97.7 million (their 
net value after iation rising from 
£58 million to {63.2 million). Outstanding 
capital commitments at September 30th 
amounted to {£5,092,000, compared with 
£3,984,000 a year earlier, and the directors 
say that the increase reflects the continuing 
modernisation and extension of manufac- 
turing plants in various parts of the world. 
Higher prices of leaf tobacco were respon- 
sible for the increase of £5.3 million in the 
value of stocks to {204.5 million ; the total 
volume of these stocks was actually lower. 
This fall in volume was due to the reduction 
in purchases of American leaf tobacco and 
to the disappointing 1959 leaf crop in 
certain other countries. Partly as a result 
of the reduction in American leaf stocks, 
the group's liquid assets have risen from 
£55 million to £68 million. 

After adjusting for the change in the 
basis of converting currencies profits before 
tax rose from £53,958,591 to £55,894,156 
and at the annual meeting later this month 
the chairman, Sir Duncan Oppenheim, will 
no doubt give shareholders some indication 
as to whether a further increase in profits 
is likely in the current year. The market 
has taken the higher interim dividend as a 
hopeful pointer and the 10s. units at 
67s. 6d. xd. yield § per cent on the 1958-59 
dividend of 20 per cent, tax free. 


N. Corah 


Ee the statement he made about a year 
ago, Mr R. L. Wessel, the chairman of 
N. |Corah (St Margaret), warned share- 
holders that the 


at 17} per cent on the capital, as increased 
by a one for five scrip issue and it 


compares 
with the equivalent of ry cent paid 
four years. A fall of 1s. in the 


pa bse ge 

price of the shares was attributed to profit 
ee disappointment 
with the results and at 22s. 3d. the $s. shares 
yield 4 per cent. 


94? 


London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS Feb. 22 Mar. 7 Mar. 2! 
LAST DEALINGS Mar 4 Mar 18 Apri | 
ACCOUNT DAY Mar 15 Mar 29 Agri i2 





eee caused by the authorities’ 


Vague fears of credit restrictions, the 
improbability of any tax reliefs in the April 
budget, the weakness of the Funds and 
Tuesday's setback on Wall Street—all offset 
the effects of the continued flow of excellent 
company news and the industrial market 
drifted lower over the week. Prices 
retreated all along the line and The Econo- 
must indicator fell 9.6 points to 354.2. On 
Wednesday the Financial Times index of 
i fell to a new 1960 “ low ™ 


1s. 3d. 78. 3d. and 
back 1s. 6d. to 101s. 6d. Triplex, on the 
other hand, advanced 4s. 14d. to 116s. 10}d 
Oil shares were firm with Shell closing 
Scakenged ex sop. eocnptyaaigs Dama 

at $48.; » 

lost 1s. 3d. at 46s. Gold shares took a 
turn for the better towards the 
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Money and Exchanges 


SR erenees THE MONEY MARKET 


ESPITE—or possibly because of—the 
general belief that bids at last Friday's 
Treasury bill tender would be lowered, 

discount market syndicate again kept its bid 
at at £98 178. 3d. In the general uncertainty, 
total applications were {13 million lower at 
£402 million so that the allotment at the 
concerted price rose from 41 per cent to 
55 per cent. The average rate of discount 
on the whole allotment of {£260 million 
came out about 2}d. higher at £4 115. 1.07d. 
Applications for United States treasury 
bills continue to decline since large tax and 
dividend payments have to be made in the 
next week or so. The rate for three months 
bills this week rose from 4.168 per cent to 

4.278 per cent. | 
In Lombard Street credit was in abundant 
supply until vio week-end and the authori- 
ties undert “ mopping up” operations 
on a large scale both on Thursday and 
Friday. Monday, the last day of the month, 
brought more difficult borrowing conditions 
and despite a very small amount of official 
help one or two houses were forced to 
borrow a smal] amount at Bank rate. Since 
then, however, credit has been adequate, 
although the rate for over-night money has 

rarely fallen below 34 per cent. 

MONEY RATES 

LONDON 


Sinking Funds ..., Bank rate (from % Discount rates: 


4%, 21/1/@)..... 5 “o bills: 
. re days ; 
a Surplus or “f + + ‘5 Deposit rates | 3 months... 


‘ | 4 h 
“Below-line” Net Expendi- & wa... 3 | & months 
PET on ees . , 7 . ‘ Discount houses 3-33, Fine trade bills 
! + + + 3 months; 
Tetal Surplus or Deficit Money: 
. Day-to-Day . BWe-4"; 6 months. 


NEW YORK 


Official disceunt % | Treasury — 
rate: February 22... 
(from 3',%, 10/9/59) 4 } ~ z 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


Mar. 4. Feb. 24. Mar. 2. 
1959 1960 1960 


(€ miilen) 


Issue Depaortment* 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept 
Govt. debt and securities” 
Other securities... 
Gold coin and bultion 
Coin other than gold coin 


Banking Department 
Deposits 
ublic accounts 
Bankers 
Others 
Total 
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Fiduciary issue increased oe 225 million to “t2. 150 million on 
February (0th. 


TREASURY Bilt TENDERS 
Amount (£ milljon) Three Months’ Bills 
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* On February 26th tenders for 9! day bills at £98 17s. 3a- 
secured 55 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full- 
The offer for this week was for £260 milion of 91 day bills. 
t Alloement cut by £20 million. 


* Net receipt of the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


in 1959-60 compared with a net expenditure of £4 miltion in 
1958-59. 


} Effective Limits 
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* Official Limits ‘One Month Forward Rates 
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CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


Paid up Capital £544,000 
Assets exceed £3,000,000 


Directors: J. B. Campbell, J. W. W. Huntrods 
P. H. Russell Smith, A.C.A., P. J. Cannon, G. Keighley 


Campbell Discount Co. Ltd. announce that they are 
able safely and profitably to employ agtowing volume 
of money in satisfying the increasing demand for the 
Company’s services. They, therefore, invite sub- 
stantial deposits on the terms indicated below. The 
Company's banking business is conducted in conform- 
ity with the strictest canons of banking liquidity, 
and the proportion of liquid assets to deposits is 
maintained at 10 per cent, or 30 per cent of funds at less 
than one month's maturity, whichever is the greater. 
The Company is one of the moat substantial independ- 
ent industrial banking houses in the United Kingdom, 
and is conducting a diversified business over an area 
stretching from Newcastle-on-Tyne to the south coast. 


Funds may be deposited 
on the following terms: 


Money at | month's call, 
S% per annum, maximum £10,000 


Money at 3 months’ call, 
54% per annum, maximum £50,000 


Money at 6 months’ call, 
6% per annum, maximum £100,000 


You are invited to write to The Manager, 
Banking Dept., Campbell Discount Co. Ltd.., 
who will be pleased to send you an Audited 

Balance Sheet and booklet No. NC13 explaining 
our mode of operation. 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 


COMPANY LIMITED 


24/28 Cheapside, London, £.C.2 
Telephone: City: 648! (15 lines) 


Members of the Finance Houses Association 


Siete 


complete 


insurance protection 


and service 


Branches 
and Agencies 


worldwide 


1; North John Street __- Head __24/28 Lombard Street 
LIVERPOOL 2 Offices LONDON E.C.3 


UNILEVER LIMITED AND UNILEVER N.V. 


The Boards of Unilever Limited and Unilever N.V. announce the provisional 
reaulte for the your ended Sit Dessaiber, 1959. Al the results are subject to 
of are satisfied that any 
the provis: and final res will be relatively unimportant 
(ALL FIGURES REPRES: ¥ rt MILLION) 
The value of wrnover for LIMITED and N.V. was :— 
1958 1999 
TOTAL 1,728 1,787 
of which sales to third parties amounted to 1.259 1,329 


RESULTS 


50-9 | 41-7 | 92-6 | Profit before taxation | 114-2 
} 21-0 46-1 | Taxation on profit ...| 55-8 


} 
j 


Profit after taxation 58-4 


Ex items (in- 
| cluding taxation ad- | 
justments prev. years) | 
| Amounts ——— 


The N.V Sgptee Ramee Lene connerens tq etyeting, as for 1956, at the official parity 
of Fi. 1064- 


The Boards, assuming the existi of exchange Seamer We 5 ame ee 
ullder, intend to resolve on Toth March, 1900 oo epegmnmnend be Oe 
tings to be held om oth At it ig00 Apa dividende for Ise ts the Ordineny comma 
oayable in May, 1980 at the following rates -— 
1 On wip case of Catiever Lamnee & Gvitens a SS Ee hee 
1968 — ), mak. per stoc! yea: 
ended fist December, 1958 + 1b ab ad 
in the case of Unilever NV. a dividend of F1.13 actual F1.100 of capita: (1968— 
Fi, 9.25) be ae utvalent of the Unilever Limi ivideus calculated in 
accordance W with the ualisa’ SS a mak 
oe at per *).100 of capital for year ended Jist December. 1968 (is6a— 
Tne Gretta ser Hes were path.en © capitais before Increased by the one for fou: 
scrip issues made tn December. 1968, included two interim dividends by both 
companies because sot the epecial circumstances yo to the taxation of ecrip issue: 
\oy Dutch companies which were explained tn the of the Directors for 
It ts intended to send the Report and Accounts for 1960 to stockholders on 4th Apri 
1960. | 25th February. 
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Selling into 
candinavia ? 


: HAMBROS BANK 
OFFER UNIQUE, SIX-POINT SERVICE 
FOR BRITISH EXPORTERS 


NEW markets to conquer! New trade to win! For thousands of British businessmen the newly formed “Outer Seven’ 
brings important new export prospects. Many will be especially interested in the rich potential of Norway, Denmark 
, and Sweden. Hambros Bank can help them plan their friendly invasion. And this service includes Finland, although 


she is not a member of the Outer Seven. 


Established in Copenhagen in the nineteenth century, Hambros have been closely linked with Scandinavia ever 
since. Now they have drawn upon their unique knowledge to formulate a special, six-point service for British exporters 


— a service already being used by hundreds of British firms. 


THE SIX-POINT SERVICE: 


1. Exploration: Hambros will supply a preliminary report to any 
industrial firm on the market potential in Scandinavia for its par- 
ucular products. 


2. Introduction: 


with the client, Hambros is prepared to arrange introductions to 


After the market appraisal and in consultation 


agents and customers in Scandinavia. 


. Investigation: Next, through its Credit Rescarch Department, 
Hambros can obtain confidential reports on their financial standing 


as part of its normal service. 


If you want ¢o start selling in Scandinavia, or if you plan to expand your business there, 


write for further details to : 


Hambros Bank Limited, 4: BISHOPSGATE, LONDON E.C.a 


Hambros Bank 


— THE NAME YOU CAN TRADE ON! 


4. Negotiation: The negotiation of the credit finance to enable 
contracts to be established can be carried out simply and easily by 
Hambros Bank, through its banking connections in the countrics 
concerned. 


$. Credits: The Bank will grant short and medium-term credits, 
subject to British exchange regulations, and regulations in the 
importing country. 


6. Risk: The risk of financing exports to Scandinavian markets 
will generally be taken entirely by the Bank. 
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HENRY RRR ae 


ANSBACHER : 


AND COMPANY TREASURY, 
BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED 


Bankers * 


Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 current market rates of interest. 
§ 


’ Telephone AveNvuE 1030 | i | | 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London. Telex: London 28521 il 


1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
; | LONDON, E.C.3. 


Enquiries relating to Esme should be addressed to 
Anspacuer & Co. Ltp., 8&5 Merrion Square, Dublin, Eire. 


Soper ee pe rpiimeanannlanene ee mmatennt UPN 5. sa pala 
cE at ram “ 


TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1101 TELEX 25182 


‘ 


canine wine did 


Young and Healthy ? 


Then medical examinations don't bother you and Life 


Assurance is yours more or less fof the asking. But you © 
can't afford big premiums yet and if you wait until you 
can, your health may not be quite what it is today 
That is why you should know about the Progressive 
Benefits policy now. It gives you the usual sort of Whole 
Life or Endowment policy with the important difference that 
you can add as many as five more policies over:the next 
fifteen years, whatever your state of health may be. 
As far as the Progressive Benefits policy 
is concerned you are a/ways in the pink of good health. 


Write for full details to: 


Aiea Oana linctinasmmisniltliitasiaiala il 


LEGAL & ._ GENERAL Assurance soctery viverep 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, &.C.4. TEL: CMANCERY 4444 


\ 


ee ee eee. 
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DERBYSHIRE for ‘Gabriel’s Hounds’ 
‘ bur YORKSHIRE 


for Insurance 


From the sound of a skein of geese in in tit t, and often out of & No game can be played and 
sight in low cloud, it is easy to the association with enjoyed without risk. The 
the Angel Gabriel in Derbyshire minds. ‘Yorkshire’ issues insurance 

AS Sep cae pendent’ wey Gseeneey Sees policies to cover all kinds af 


sports and sportsmen. Hunting, 
Shooting, Fishing, Golfing, 
Bowling and Amateur Sports 
if one aot elvend a policy holder the ‘Yorkshire’ will be Clubs ere catered for and 
pleased to give you the same help and service with all your special policies are available 
nce problems. It will pay you to get into touch with our for cameras, binoculers, bi- 

local t eeu Manager right away. cycles, ete. 


The YORKSHIRE Insurance Company Ltd 


Chief Offices: St. Helen's Square, YORK and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. Branches and Agencies throughout the world 


| eeeeeoeeev ee eeeeeeeeee ee ee 


Are You Interested in Japan? 


ge EE GROUP SICKNESS 


vy LONDON OFFICE x 


Northgate House, 20/24 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2, England. 


vy OVERSEAS OFFICES + 


New York, San Francisco, Rio de Janeiro, Sac Paulo, Buenos Aires, London 

Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane, 

Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, Hong Kong and 1S Representative Offices in 
" Other Countries 


No industrial welfare plan is com- 
plete without a Group Sickness 
Insurance Scheme. The National 
Deposit Friendly Society has 
specialised in Sickness Insurance 
since 1868. Why not consult us? 


NATIONAL DEPOSIT FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
General Secretary: D, M. Roper, O24, 7.02%., 7.6.1.1, PACBA. 
Assets: £24,750,008 Annual income: £2,717,006 


NATIONAL DEPOSIT FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
%@-@2 Buckingham Palace Read, 8.W.1. 


vy DOMESTIC OFFICES x 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and Other Main Cities in 
japan. 


Just call on us at 


THE BANK OF TOKYO. LTD. 
Head Office: MIMOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
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HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPLS 


H. Albert de Bary & Co.N-V. 


448.454 HERENGRACHT - AMSTERDAM 


Invest any amount from 5/- to 
£5,000 in Skipton paid up 


facilities. Write for booklet 
‘Saving and Earning’ which 
Sives further details of the 
Skipton Investment Service. 


in the 


‘ 


HUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1853 


Deposits in this Society are 
Trustee Investments 


ASSETS £15,500,000 
RESERVES £960,000 


Head Office: High Street, Skipton 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 
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Canada 


Trade representation 


We can help you find reliable trade 
representation in Canada 


London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, £.c.2 


2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


bwcorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


Over 970 branches in Canada, the 
Caribbean area and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 


SANWA BANK 


LT D. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
186 BRANCH OFFICES IN JAPAN 


OVERSEAS 
London Branch 


Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham St., 
London, E.C.2 
San Francisco Branch 
465 California St., San Francisco, California 
New York Representative Office 
26 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
*Taipei Representative Office 
72, South Chungking Road, ist Sect., Taipei 
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APPOINTMENTS 





MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


Arising from contiouing expansion of 
Collere is being estebhshed in Buc 
tavited for ‘wo appoiniments to the permanent 


Applicants should be in 


Qualifications include a Decree and teaching 


The British Oxyren Group of Companies « 
kinghamshire for the 


Tutorial Staff 


the age group 30-40 years. preferably with imdustrial 
experieme 
wil spend a preliminary period becoming familiar with 


the activines of 


residential Staff 
tratring of Manaeement Applications are few 


of this ( ollege 


basential 
applicants 


pak¢ground 


im mararement sudies Success ui 


the Group before joining the Stall 


College im October, 1960 
Good salary. pension scheme and assistance with housing. 
Applications, with photograph, giving full details a, a qualificat ons and cxperieme, should De wnt 
to # 


Group Personnel Officer, 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED 
Bridgewater House, Cleveland Row, St. James's, London, S.W.1. 


MANCHESTER Stockbroking firm requires RESEARCH | 


WORKER economic and allied 


ties will the analysis of cconomic, industrial and 

commercial situations and the preparation of reports and 
Surveys in support of invesiment 

The appointment offers considerable scope for the further 
@evelopment of the firm's research services 

Candidates should be over the age of 25. 

Written applications, in confidence. giving details of ate 
Pygtecocions. experience and salary to be torwarded to Box 

: 


AN FORAS TALUNTAIS 


(THE AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE OF IRELAND) 


require 


HEAD OF 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
DEPARTMENT 


Eesential qualifications. Honours University Degree 
@r equivalent in Agriculture, Commerce. Economics or 
Statistics together with at least five years’ experience 
Of research or related post-eraduate work in Aagricul- 
tural Economics or Marketing. Appointment will be 
to Senior Research Officer of Principal Research 
Officer, grade depending on qualifications and 
experience 


Further particulars and application forms from 


THE DIRECTOR. 
AN FORAS TALUNTAIS, 
33 MERRION ROAD, DUBLIN, 


IRELAND 
latest date for receipt of completed applwation 
form is Friday, March 18. 1960 


URCHFONT MANOR RESIDENTIAL 
COLLEGE FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN 
tions for this post are invited the Wittshire County 


Council. Salary scale €1,520-41,755 ree house (now org 
+. Parixulars from Chief Education Officer, County » 
rowbridge ‘ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFHELD 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 


Two STAFF TUTORS are required, with quptinption in 
fe the Social a ge ye rial 


— ae ens as fb Sat honours Graves. 

30-48 tionary Stall Tutor): 

ions aSeats 1690 Stal Totor. wh FSSU. 
Grants towards removal 


benecueseeneens 


UNIVERSITY OF CAM RIDGE __ 


ASSISTANT IN STATISTICAL RESEARCH IN THE 
FACULTY OF FCONOMICS AND POLITICS 


The Faculty Bosrd of Hconomics snd Politics miend to 
an ASSISTANT IN STATISTICAL RFSEARCH 
whose duties will be to assist the teaching siafl of ‘he 
Faculty with their watistical work Aes should possess 
either an honours deerce in with some training 
iM statistics OF appropriate statistical experience in a fcovern- 
ment office or other organisation. The apoontment will be 
for two years im the first instance, from October 1. 1960 

The pensionable stipend of an Assistant in Research is 
i6S0 « ar rising Sy annual increments of £25 to £850 a 
year starting point im the scale will depend on ane 
and experience 

Further particu'ars can be obtaned from the Secre‘ary of 
the Faculty Board of Economics and Politics. to whom candi- 
dates should send five copies @ 
the rames of two referees. so as to reach him at the Marshall 
sserety. Downing Sirect, Cambridec, not later than April 16. 


their applications. inclucing 


KODAK LIMITED 
wish to employ in their 
CENTRAL PLANNING ORGANISATION 


a Harrow 


TWO MEN OF 25-32 YEARS OF AGE 


‘t) A direct assistant to the Manager of the Company's 
Sales Estimating Deparwment is required. He will super- 
vise (he preperation and presemation of quantity statistics 
and assist in cstimating furure sales. Intelligence. per- 
sonelity and initiative are needed more than sas ademic 
qualifications, but special mathematics at Economics 
Dearce level would be a distinc! advantage. 


The Stock Planning Department require an assistant to 
the Manager with responsibilities over @ wide field of 
order execution, stock control and planning functions. 
He must have the secessary intelligence, personality and 
initiative to modity programmes with changing circum- 
stances, and to ensure their execution. The pow warrants 
education to degree standard, but ectual ezperience or & 
Geveloped interest in problems of Mock planning is more 
important ° 


@ 


Please write to 
PERSONNEL MANAGER (SALES AND DISTRIBUTION). 
KODAK LIMITED, WEALDSTONE, HARROW. 
MIDDLESEX 





~~ GOVERNMENT SOCIAL SURVEY _ 
The SOCIAL SURVEY _ DIVISION of the CENTRAL 
OF INFORMATION require WOMEN FIELD 
of interviewers 
































ATE FIXER 
a 
have had m least five years’ 


required 


with hand 


UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATES 


required Dy 


AN FORAS TALUNTAIS 


(THE AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE OF IRELAND) 


for appointment as Rescarch Officers, of Research 
Cadews in the Rural Economy Division. Candidates 
should tave am Honours Degree, or equivalent, in 
Asrkuhure, Commerce, Economics. Geography oF 
Stattatics. Opportunities will be provided for waining 
im rescarch techniques. Maximum age: 40 years. 


Applications will also be cons Jered from candidates 


completing (thelr degree ecxemenations im Summer. 
1960 


Further particulars and application forms from The 


Director, Am Fores talémais, 33 Merrion Road. 
Duplin 
Laten date for receipt of completed application 


forms is Tuesday. March 12, 1960. 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for the shove 
for one year with «a 
Fellowship # of a » 


may emained from e 
Manchester, 13. to whom sth noglinedons 


should be sent not later than March 15, 1960. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
ARMIDALE, NEW SOUTH WALSS, AUSTRALIA 


Appliations are invited from suitably qualified 
Be following positions im the Faculty of Koruheset 


<onomixs —- . 
1. LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTU S. 
2. LECTURER OR SENIOR tacTURER IN AGRICUL: 





. sa me he tle ada 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
PLASTICS DIVISION 


invites applications for the appointment of 


TECHNICAL OFFICER 
(Statistician) 
' 


Technical Department at Welwyn Garden City. Applicants should 
S Class Honours degree in mathematics and post-graduate 





a 
require 

WORKS ACCOUNTANT sdcitinn thaauidiand “aha tetaadaebin ceibabidians 

as Ghentoun: teeten BOA, (©) essismnce in devising quality control schemes and framing manufacturing 
thet sesatacioe “at's whan tanae ot renter and @® dhe penpanscion of the apprepeians programmes for @ Mescery compute. 
= gootent a te | married vailable for @ substantial mortgage fi 
oa oe Dy ee ao catlan eee aan ae eee Tiuteslls suiveal eupemen, 

asa ot 

in = Sg OR, wifi Dmiy priest to the Staff Manager, Imperial Coemica Industries Limited, Plastics 
provided ‘sound’ caperieuse "th tis held bes bees 

could be em opportunity for a younger mas 
ee 








ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES (MANCHESTER) LIMITED 


MARKETING AND PLANNING ASSISTANT 


* Associated ——— Industries (Manchester) Limited require an assistant in a 
with marketing and planning of electrical products in the Heating and 





Applicants would be preferred who have had some experience in i 
promotional activities since leaving University. They should be capable of producing 
a ee ees ee Oe ee and interpretation of statistical 
a large range subjects. degree in Economics or Engineering, 
qodlaidy off bana honours standard, is essential. Age range 25-35. 
Please apply for application form quoting reference V.14 to: — 


PERSONNEL MANAGER, 
ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES (MANCHESTER), LTD., 


MANCHESTER #5 \ 





















nited 
ent os ; : ; 
Accounting—Lpndon ‘management accounting, financial control and large scale data-processing techniques. It is desired to 
rats Ce ea ae ws peace Le tle saan aa Se 
geen cierarmeticsle: titates, iain si the higher administrative management of 







: 








STATISTICIAN for This a an unusual opportunity for « honours graduate to join a rapidly eatin = unit in rom hah 


MARKET °# Consultants 6 a ee So te he case 

academic qualifica candida ha had recent a 
RESEARCH niques to Saad Geemeacien eniay up to (i. eer tomine te eo oe aan and 
London **Perience. 


le 





All applications will be treated in confidence, > 


Associated Industrial Consultants Limited sBusH HOUSE LONDON WC2 
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Br 8 zB. have been retained to advise on the following appomrtments 


COMPANY SECRETARY | 


| BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
I 
f 


WEST HAM Co 
CORPORATION 5} %o 


MORTGAGES 3-10 YEARS 


Special teram for loens of £5.00) oF over 


for a cublic company in London with subsidiaries in the UL nied Kinedens and overseas _s 
* expanding and diversifying ts activities Dorh at bome and abrivad he Scoretary will be TREAS' ‘ 4, Oo , ~ N 4 
assisted by a deputy and will be responsible for ali normal secretarial functions ‘mot accounts) ; REASURER (K). 95 THE GROVE. LONDO! . 


but his special concentration at first will be on develomnmg and swancardising the edmébmistrative 
relations between the parcmt and it6 subsidiaries. and on esiabishing common condition: of 
service for their siaffs He will be eapected to take part in commercal negotiations and may 
be required. from time to time. to take over a subsidiary himself thw post could lead to 
® stat on the main Board within two to three years 


Ne SS YOUR LIFE when yoo project your colour slides 
£48 15s. O—Wallace Menton [id the Camere 
127 1 endon. 


New Bond Sweet, 
ai, AND FEMALE offe Vacancies —Please call 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand. WC. TEM 


Candidates. between 35 and 45. will almost ceriaimly be eraduates They mieht be barristers 
or solkitors and will have specialised in compeny law and in nero ations Akernatively they 
might be chartered secretaries of accountants who have had at teast Give years experience 


ee - 


j es \Ompaeny secretary (tor assivtant) eth a large company They must be prepercd avel ; 

overseas. aften for two oF three months at a time REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 
| Initial salary not less than £4,000 with usual benefirs Keterence 5 2212 ' 

| 


Send for details which show am atiractive proper 


“en t@ manudacturers 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


i Write to the Managing Director. Remploy Lid 





















, 


} 
for a well established company in London which manufactures ent markets comsemer seods ' ?%-28 Buckingham Care, $.W I or telephone VIC tora 
{ for mase-markets ile tll repert to the Divisional Markcting Director and be rosponwhie 6621 (12 mes). 
j for handhng all advertising. and processing | through agencies i j 
Coetideee, see’ ae ee oe ete ita en a en Ll sabom Now ov-firing inwalied is ja Romes 
i poo aa inpimately concerned with advertising) in an egency of « firm marketing comtumer coe ne ys an Ty ae a= p.. 
Starune salary will probably be im the range £2.500-£5.000 bur mere would be paid for a | ‘Ases. a we See ee Ae oe 
Soe SS, =e Loewe man Nop-oatributory pcenmom scheme and other GAViLE Row CLomues Wwe asa ia. oad have le 
Please send brief details in contidence quoting = oe 4 SS = Ss 
appropriate reference to D M Seney ong om Kit are @ivect from Savile 
MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED. 17, Stratton Street, Leadon, W.1. 10 ons. Abscations casted om.” Qacher'e’ aed = a 
’ a“ andida! sdent be disclosed te @ tient antes he gives pe a by, bom scoepend RECENT BRERS COMPANY 018 Bove 
i "2 OF emnenre: w @;« ee wy ate ia t Pr «ler « “ ie vee vere le e 
' ajier @ confidential interview at which he will be given full details of the appointment ished 1922. Open 9 am-5 pm; Sem. i pm 
| THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES 
os i ies dietatadhe le cecil etl oe ire . © 
pera ; teeta sattpeaprenennemnsenabenoaaanpraaeeanteenrar _apaananan an eerie to-day calls |} ——~ 
| sar nlomtoRa Ted tal 
> £* fo j from T 
Ry G ré - the oa the examinavoes 
from 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED | ; 
has the following vacancies in the Headquarters of the 13 DEVONSHIRE $ T, LONDON, W.4. 
to a OING TO IRELAND? Wire 4 1660 
Osram Lamp Division, North Wembley G —" x? Sina seth ba 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
| A fully qualified specialist is required as head of the Organisation and Methods SECRETARIES 
Department. : 
| Applicants should preferably be in the age group 30-40 with at least three years’ F al 0! treat” ond Send Soak, San oe teaee so 
maaan = anisation and Methods. ey should have a knowledge of data | $3 Nee Betene Maen. Leann Bann "iantine (Dept. E> 
ocess . } 1 ' 
They should possess a degree, accounting or engineering qualification. This is a COUCATION AND COURSES 
senior staff appointment and the salary and conditions will be in accordance with the UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
responsibility. ’ 
. iiathin RESIDENTIAL COURSE IN 
ORGANISATION & METHODS OFFICERS BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Applicants should preferably be in the age group 23-30 with at least one year's i | _ 
experience of Organisation and Methods. | ADMININTRAT Beoree eee aS Saket Cant Sone 
It would be an advantage to possess a degree, accounting or engineering qualifica- oF Dut war fo 24 be 
tion and a knowledge of data processing methods cans endpumen 
° make caccutives more 
Write im strict confidence to:— of techmques 
The Senior Personnel Officer, The G.E.C. Led. quien 


Osram » Lamp Division, North nyenten, 
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SENIOR BRANCH OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
GRADES 7 AND 8 


About 1) vacancies cuist for honours gradvetes and others sho are sutehly qualified Selection *H) 
Be by tests and interwices in May-July 


Candidates should posses a competent knowledge of at least one forcign lenewage of value co the 
Foreign Service, and tt wil De af edvamiage to have 


(a) a knowledge of a Middle Eamers of Oriental langearc 


HE 
e 


ms he 


i 
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; 
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or (>) a Knowledge of ccomomic, commercial, of finanual matters: or 
or () @ scientific education of background: Ure Courves for 
Exems, ex, from 
o (é) experience of journsiem or public relations BCRETARZAL 
The age limits are o¢ least 2° and under 33 on August | 1960. Der candidates whe heave served br og 
on regulas cnhgagements 9 HM. Forces or as members of HM. Overseas Civil Serve maw compcte @ 14week courses. 
whey are under 45 years of age 





The men's London salary sales are £1.233-41.460 for Grade 8 and £1.900-42.10 for Grade 7. 
There arc prospects of promotion to higher posts. 


For further particulars and en application form «rive to the Civil Service Commission, 
Gardens, London. W 1. quoting 292/00/9. Completed application forms should be rerurncd By ‘geil 38 


' , ee 


‘THE ‘UNIV ERSITY OF MANCHESTER ROUP of Uni Troms requites ASSISTANT for Inves- 


mem Depe (age 12-27) Duties would include analysis 
EXTRA-MURAL DEPARTMENT of investments «od company accounts in addities tw sormel 
routioe work. Write erving full details of age and experience 
to Bax 1290 
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Applications are invited for the powt of STAFF TUTOR | 
for North Western Derbywhire with the salery and sate of 
euther Lecturer oF Re Lectorer im the University | 


s os shui hold i E APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 
Priioanphy “to Ee SS eo ca per anwar ram Tetra. 1900 omeren Waste ‘Eipeosios —Enghshman, Wytchammet. 
7 St pay ay Be OD tniust salary trading, in ene oats caaeenae te comrel, segetian 
and status according to Selec tees or advise oo Franco-British twede at top executive level. 
t Registrar, the University, Manchester 15, from whom further Highen references given London, Paris—Write Box TE.639. 


perticulars and forms of application may be obtained, 


cio m4, Geethem | Howe, £.C.2. 
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A 
tall 
order 
from 


METAL BOX 


To create maximum storage 

space for finished cans, The 

Metal Box Company decided to 
build high. Coventry Climax 

were invited to supply fork trucks 

with a 20ft. lift...a tall order 

indeed, but one now fulfilled 

by the high-lift UNIVERSAL truck 

illustrated... our latest development 

for those who have room at the top. 
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‘UNIVERSAL’ the fork lift 
leading the lifting field 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., (Dept. E) COVENTRY 
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